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AR;? TRACT 

This report surveys the degree of progress made in 
the last 10 years toward achieving the goals of student aid programs: 
promoting equal access and' equal institutional choice, and advancing 
equal retention and completion. Note is ma d-e of the impact of 
extending equal-N^ducatiohal opportunity. General enrollment and 
student aid trends are reviewed, witH t!^e cost of attendance and it^ 
impact on students' decision to attendor n^ attend^ beitfg considered 
at length. There ife ^lso a n examination of the effect of student aid 
on enrollments by looking at the influence JLt has on the college 
attendance decisions of a-Ld recipients. ' TlAe low income gr^up is 
increasing ifs^share of private enrollments;^ the highet income group 
is . increasing its share of university enrollments; the middle income 
group Representation' at both private and public institutions is^ 
decreasing. Although majpr progress has been made in providing ' 
access, the poor, minorities, »a\d women are :^till not doing well wiien 
retention and completion^ are considered, and blacrks^' in pap'ticulari 
continue to be somewhat jinc^erenrpli^d* The most sev-ere effects of / 
^rising costs h^ve been -exp^srienjied by middle income "youth, whb / 
quairfy for little or n6 student aid; needs anaiy^s procedures aiid 
funding., levels should be reVised'to provide limited: benefits to 
st^udents from middle* inc'ome families. (JHP) 
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Foreword 



This report sur\'eys irf a definitive way the degr^of pi^ogress made 
in the last 10 years toward achieving the goals of student aid pro- 
grams:> promoting equal access and equal institutional choice, and ad- 
vancing-equal retention and com^letipn. Note is made of the salutary 
impact of the growth of federal and state need-based student aid pro- 
grams, on extending equal educational opportunity. General eriroll- 
Etient and student aid trejids are r/viewed, w/th the costs of attendance 
■ and its impact on studAits' decision to attend or not attend being con- 
.sidered at length. There is also an examination of !he effect of 'student' 
* aid on enrollments by looking at the influence it has on the college at- 
tendance decisions aid r^tipients. Some fmdings.are the low-income 
jgroup is increasing its share of private enrollments, while the high- 
:;income gro<ip jisj increasing its^hare of university enrollments. On the 
bther.tipnd; the; middle-income group representation at both private 
aqd public institution|is decreasing. Although ?najor progress has been 
m^deih Rr6vidingiaccess. the poor, minorities, and women are still 
.^ot doing well wt/en retention '^ncl completion ^e considered and 
blacks, I n particulhr, continue to be somewhat undereni^led. The 
authpr^points out that the most se\\ere effects of^ rising costs have been 
experienced by middle inconie youth, who qualify for little or no stu- 
aid, and comments\that. noeds analysis procedure and funding 
]^ms should be revised to prbvide limited benefits to students from 
mrddle-income families. Extensive pabular data are inciy^cd in this re- 
port, Larry L, Ceslie is professor of higher educationN^the College of 
Education, University ©^.Arizona, / 

' Pef6r;Pv^^J[uirHead,^I^^ 
' ¥^lCf ij^%eT Education ^ \y 
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Approximately ten years ago a new public policy IprioFity for 
American Higher education began to eniergeV That pr oVity called 
for equal Opportunities for youth Jrom low-income families, ,for 
minorities,/and, somewhnt later, for women. 

The vehicles emplpyed to advance, this prior^y were sevefal: 
among them, the ;;^emoval of ' certain discriminatory practices; the 
• introduction of "affirmative action" . programs: and. of specific rele- 
yance to tK'is research report, the establishment of financial subsidies 
'to students, or "'s^udenV aid.' i v / ' 

The purpose oj this research report is to- ass^ess the degree , 'of 
prf9grfissjhat has been Tuadc during the pqst decade in meeting the 
goals of student aid programs. These goals are: (1) the promotion of 
\ ^^"^^ access; (2) die ^promotion of equal institutional choice; and ' 
V j;3);ithe advanceraeYit of equal rr/en//on and completion. 
Y The a^sumptioA that. student-ai*l will advance ihes^ three gpals 
^ us grounded in -economic demand theory, wl^fch Has been shown \to 
•^pply to higher education. For eKample, it is known that the demand \ 
^for higher education, i.e./ enrollment, i>^ n^latecj; to the price, or cost 
. . o( attendarice. Also, it is known* that "cross/price'^ effects operate in 
, higher ediication: the net cost of enrolling in one institution affects 
enrollments ih other institutions. In theory, s^dbnt aid reduces the 
; net price of higher education to the student andj thereby acts. to in- 
creise enrollments overall (i.e., access) and to chi^ige enrollment dis- 
tribution patterns among various types of institution* (iVe., choice).^ 

A^ an initial step in this assessment, more" ti ecise definition of ' 
terms is required. What is meant by equality of opportunity or 
equity in regard to these three goals and how is it to be measured? 
For^ several pragmatic reasoi^^is necessary, n the formulation 

tThe importak federal legislation in regard to need t ised student aid bio- 
Sfrr'-.T '"^J''' for pr6moting equJ higher education op- 

^IK>rtumt^es -for st^ftdenis. are the Higher Education Act c^f^ 965. as amended^and 
the ?du^tion Amendments of 1972. Many states have ted their own version 
.^of these prograins. The GI bill and Social %curity l^ti >n also provide majofP 
' amotnts x)f student aid. although Uiis aid is' not n^d"b;sed. Other important 
- equality instruments affecting ^|iclicr education are therCivil Rights Act of 
1967, as amended, .and Execxjtive Offler 11^16 of 1965. as aiRended in 1967. ; f, 

T ''''^'''4?''''':^''^ 'h '^^^/^"f^^^f higher education, see Michael 

J. McPherson Jhe Demat\d\ for Private Higher Educatiol" in Public Poh'cv 
and Private Higher Education) The Brookings Institution, fohhcomine 
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of the yrfindards necessary "for iissessmeni, to define eqiiaroppottunjty 
as eqiiul enrollnicj'it rites or as C(iual completion raics. as the case 
may be) The mos^ elementary of tbcse reasons is that no one is qnite 
sure hjiw opportnhity can be measured e^xcept when it is exercisetl 
A . cdrollary is that the -cinOllment data necessai^ for eValnation 
exist, but data regarding *'ppiKDriunitics" to enroll are Jacking. A 
second reason is probably that enrollment, not opporttmif^ to eh: . 
roll, is consistent with tiie concept of economic demand, which is the 
framework of present public studei|( aid polity; thus/ the outcomes 
f this policy can only be interpreifcd clearly tvheii assessment m.eas .' 
Trrbs are consistent with the clemciits of this theory. Finally, for these 
two reasons, and perhaps for others that are political, the defuiition 
of op|X)rtunity as enrollment has becoiiie ihe coiiveutibn; and ad- 
herence' to convention is perhaps the cardinal rule lor those wishing 
to. affect public policy because it iub-ures iuterpretabilily • of results , 
b*y policy-makers. In ,sum. equality in access means equal coUege- 
]going rates; equality iir choice means equal enrollment rates in more 
expensive, four-year and private institutions. Finally, equality nT re^- 
tention and completion ttleans etpial retention and completion rates, 
' Bef6re, proceeding, ijl sifould be acknowledged that in addition to 
student aid, numerous other variables act to affect enrol hncm'ts'. 
Money or the lack of- it is not the major force acting on the attend- 
ance d^ecision for many., students. The impression should not be 
gained that student aid will solve nittional ecrualitv oroblcms. even 
in higher education. Nevertiieless. fiom the following pages, it does 
appear that student aid makes a contribution to diis national 
priority. 3 ' — 

In mtiking its assessments, this report proceeds as foUaws. For back- 
g/ound purposes, the first section reviews trends in ^overall enroll- 
ments and in student costs and student aid approprKjy^n's. Because 
previous ERlC/.Higher Education-AAHE research reports have con- 
sidered enrollmeTit arid student aid trends ii: detail,^ only surnmaVies 
are provided herein.^ The third condition, costs of attendance, is 
discussed at somewhat greater length. 

In the, second and third sections of the te|xxa, ' focus . is in turn' 
on the enrbllment trends by income, by race, arid by sex. For each 
of these three variables, present and time series jwcess (enrollment) 



3 For a discussiorv of how all these factors affect the enrollment decision, sec 
Jonathan D. FifeT Applying the Goals of Student Finauci^' Aid, Chapter 3. 1975. 
' 4 For enrollment tr.cnds, s^e 'l.arrv L. Leslie and HoySrd\F. Miller. Jr., Higher 
Education and the Stevjdy State, l<)7t: ^nd, for student aid trends, see Jonaihai'i 
D, Tife/Applying the Goals of indent Financial AicC^^^S. 
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, data are examined, as are the limited avaih^ble retention and com- 
. pletipp data. Then, enrollment rate/ by sector and level arc con- 
sidered in-order to assess changes in opportimiti^v related to college 
choice. In an effort to assess the possible relationshi.ps of the .enroll- 
ment rate changes in student aicf and to college costs', determinations 
are maHe who rec^ifes the aid. Finally. ^vl2^c?ata are avaiF^ble. 
more direct assessment of the eflecis o.f siudenfaid upon enrollments 
IS made by examining the potency of aicf in altering the college ^at- 
tendance decisiotj^of aid recipients^ ' 

the foujth.and fmal section of the r<pprt makes summary ob- 
servations, and concIiisions. Thc summary levea'ls that: 

• JLow-income yo^ith cdntiuue lo tc ' ufiderrcpresented in higher 
education ov^rM, ahhough during the pist decade they have^m- 
proved. their fiosition vis-a-vi^ otHer income groups. ' 

• Middle-income enrollment rates are -only 'slightly below average 
overall rates* at present, but they havcx-been declining sharply In 
re#it yeqtjrs. ' * ' ' ' 

• High-income rates are above the average, ahhough they have 
been. declining moderately, ' ' ^ . 

Concerning coHeg^^ choice, the .(trends for the low- and high-income 
.^oups are mixed; and for .die middle-incomfc group, declines are 
noted on each of two dimensions: ■ ^■ 

\ • The low-incopie^ group is increasing its share^of private*enroll- 
ments; ^ . ' ' . 

• The -high-income group is increasing us share of universitv. en- 
rollment; and ' ' , , > 

. • The middlfrincomei^tm4^IUcmn£ L g rm^ in both regards. 

Concerning retention and completion raiqs, all three target groups 
—the poor, itifftorities. and women— do not fare well, althouglv tread 
data cire lacking and, therefore, progress or change cannot be assessed.. 

The summary^ data by^ race are .the^ most encouraging of those 
presented. -Parity in college ac<:ess ^nd choice havc^ nearly, been 
achieved for-'all minority groups taken as a whole. In iermV^f sub- 
groups, blacks, have made access and choic*^ains of major pr^or- 
tions, but they continue to be 'somewhat imderenroned overalS 

Women 3till compose a smalle^ percentage bf higher edi^cation 
enrollrnents.than men. but cohsiderable gainji;have been nbted dur- 
ing the past decade. In regar^I to college choice, by institiaionaf 
sector, women are underenrolled in private institutions ami in uni- 
versities .and are slightly m'errepresented in ' fou^-^year colleges. Only,, 
in universi^tie^ has progress in institutional Choice been noted for 



women- t» 



In all three target groups, It would appear overall t^llat "Sttideht 
aid lias played a major role in what clearly has been progress oi 
major proportions. Tliis conchision is supported by the prenonderaiit' 
fiissemination o[ siudent/aid to these three groups, 'S'^^c^r relatively 
low net costs of enrollment, and by tjieii own reports^f the instru- 
mental role the aid has played, On the other hand, it appetirs thrjt 
e most severe clleciis^^plt rising costs have been exp^:rienc(*d l>y * 
die-income youtli^ >vlia quajilv' foi* httle^ or no student^aidj \ * 



Changes in Enrollments and 
Enrollment Conditions 



^/The major purpose of this report is to assess how certain changing 
financiaF conditions, i.e., higher siiident costs and increasing amounts 
pf student aid, are, affecting the postsecondary 'enioljments of certain 
categories of youch. In this section, enrollment trends are examined 
in th.e-T?ggregate, and changiiig\.overaII student costs and student aid, 
appropriations are reviewed: This is important background informa- 
tion because implications of subgroup trends are understood more 
clearly in relation to the changing, si/e and nature of the whole. The 
next two chapters are the core, of this report and contain tile assess- 
ment of the effec tH of these changing cortdttions on the poorj minori- 
ties, and women. ; * ' / 

Before beginning the data presentation, certain iriconsist^ricies in 
the data sources sliould be acknowledged because the vaii'dity \)f 
conclusions may, be affected. First, the sources do not always | provide 
data for precisely the same years. Second, the sources do nol always 
employ consistent definitions. A ''student" may be defined a^ a full- 
time student by one source, a full-time equivalent by anothen source, 
and. simply a "head count" stuclent by yet* another source. THird, 
the sources may categori/e data differently. For example, a' variety 
of income and racial groupings are encountered. Finally, the' sources 
occasionally quantify their data in different forms. For eitample, 
most sources list comprehensive access data b/ income and ca/egorize 
it as higher education participation rates; however one soiirce cate- 
gorizes this data as enrollment shares or as proportions of the total 
enrollment. < 

Whenever possible, thtse inconsistencies have been overcome or 
at least taken into account. Data^have been converted to constant 
dollars, merged into "cpnsisient categories, and adjusted to allow 
comparability. Also, iliey have been checked Jor consistency against 
other sources. What unfolds is^ a pattern of; findings consistent in 
direction and, to only a slightly lesser extejH^ consijten^ in degree. 
The general direction of findings most certainly is valid, /although 
care should be exercised in evaluating the specific values reported. 

Trends in Overall Enrollments v 

An examination of changihg overall enrollments provides a neces- 
sary perspective for viewing changing enrollmeptt among the three 
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Table L Summary of Enrollment in Mil Institutions of Higher 
Education, by Degree- and Non-degree (I fedii^ States: United States/ 
Fall 1964 to 1973 (Resident and Exten)uin Opening Fall Enrollment 
— In Thousands) 



Year 
(Fall) 

1965 
1966* 
. 1967* 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Total Degree^ 
Credit and 
Nondegree 

Credit 
Enrollmept 
(2) 



5,280 
5,921 
6,390 
6<^2 
' 7,513 
^ 8.00.-) 
8.581 
8,919 
9,215 
9.602 
10.224 
11,240 



? _ 

Annua! 
Percent 
Change 
in (2) 
(3) 



12.1 

8.0 : 

8.2 
8.7 

7.2 
4.3 
^.0 
4.2 

6.5 
9.9 



Degree- 
Credit 
(4) 

4.950 
5,526 
5.928 
6,406 
6.928 
7.481 
7,920 
8,116 
8,265 
8,520 
9,023 



Annbal 
Percent 
Change 
in (4) 
(5) 



11.6 
• 7.3 
8.1 
8.1 
8.0 
5.8 
2.5 
1.8 
3.1 
5.9 



^Nondegree- 
Credit 
(6) 

330 

395 

462^ 

505* . 

585 . 

521 

661 

833 ... 

950/ 
1.08S 
1.200 



Annual 
Percent 
Change 
in (6) 
(7) 



19.7 
17.0 
• ^9.3 • 

' -:io.9 

13.9 
10.9: 



•The breakdown between degiee crcdii and nondegree-credit enrotlment in 1966 
and 1967 is estimated. ' . i 

Notei Data are for 50 states and the District of Columbia jfbr all yearsl Bccausfc 
t)( rounding, details may not add to totaH. ' ' 
Final fcvised fr^nres for fall 1973 ODening enrollment in institutions of higher 
education arc .slif<htly different from those sliowfi in the table. 

Sources: Enrollmcfit data are derived from the following: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, dnd Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics, ptib. 
tPca^lionsr (I) Qfirninfr (fall) Enmllnient in Higher Eductrtion, annually 1964 
through M)68. 1971 through 1975; (2) Fail F.ttrollnient in Higher Education 
Supplemnitnry .hiforinntioti, H)69 and 1970; and (3) Resident and Extension 
Enrollment tn Instttuttons of Higher Education, fall 1966 (unpublished). 



Table 2. Primary Families with Dependent Members 18 to 24 Years 
01^. Enrolled Full Time in College, October 1967 to October 1974 
(Percentage of All Families Reporting Income) 



1967 


1968 


,1969 


.1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


39.1 


40.1 


42.0 * 


39.8 


38.4 


37.8 


36.2 


^4.2 


37.1 



Note: A dependent family member is a relative of the head of household, exclud- 
jng the head's wife or any other relative who is married with a spouse present. 
Such. persons are generally the stms and daughters of the household head. 
Source: Current Population Reports, School Enr oilmen t-Sbcial and Economic 
, Chnracteristics of Students (Washington: U,S. Department of Commerce. Bureau 
of the Census), Series P-20. 
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subgroups of primary concern. For example, data showing the grow^ 
ing portion of the undergraduate student body that is poor assumes 
additional meqniftg if it is. known that the oven-vll size of the total 
student body has grown larger and by how much. 

Absolute Numbers — In absolute numbers, postsecdndary enroll 
men't growth since 1964 generally has been constant (see Table- 1 and 
Figure' 1), although the rate of growth has followed a somewhat 
erratic pattern (see Table I and Figure A-1 in the Appendix). s The 
, annual enrollment growth in the fall of 1965 was about 650,000 stu^ 
dents, or about 12.1 percent (column 3 of Table 1). In the subsequent 
'seven years, the growth rate declined to 3.0 percent annually. In 
1973, t,he rate of growth began to increase' again, and reached a peak 
of 9.9 percent, at least temporarily, in 1975. (Fall 1976 enrollments 
are only slightly higher than 1975 levels.) 

Propensities for Higher Education— A more useful way of viewing 
enrollment data for policy purposes is to consider propensities for 
higher^ education i.e., the higher education participation rate. This 
approach takes into account the changing size of the population 
base and allows a more accurate appraisal of the effects of policy 
changes. The Census Bureau, which bases its analysis upon all (ami- 
lies with dependent members 18 to 24 years old, reports that between 
1969 and 1975, participation rates declined steadUy (see Table 2). 
In 1969, 42.0 percent of. these families reported members enrolled 
full-time >in college, compared to 34.2 ^)ercent in 1874.« These data 
illustrate the misimpression that can be gained from viewin'g-trends 
in abs(ilute enrollments, such as those seen in Table 1.' 

Trends in the Costs of Attendance , ■ 

As indicated in the Overview , ^siuclcni aid may be conceptualized 
as a reduction in the student s net price; and a reduced net price 

5 When crirollments arc broken down into dcgrcc-credil and npn decree-credit 
categories (Table I, columns 4 and 6), a similar pattern unfolds, although in the 
latter case some anomalies are noted. Like the p?ttern for total enrollment*, the 

.growth rate for degree-credit Students declined steadily-^unlil 1972. Whereupon 
the trend was reversed. However, ignoring the deviant case of 1969, for' non- 
degree-credit enrollments, the growth rale apparently, has not yet "bottomed out.*; 
It is also worth noting that the rale of nondcgree-credil enrollment growth has 
remained much higher than the rale of degree-credit growth. 

6 The reversal in the 1975 participation rate appears to be anomalous: Ihe 
1976 itiie probably will decline quite sharply. 

7 Another way to view the "propensity for higher education" is seen in Table 
A-1, which shows the anrvual relationship, between high school graduates and 
first-lime degree-credit enrollments, (The prefix A indicates location in the Ap- 
pendix.) Table A-1 shows that ih|s relationship was fair]y constant at about 52^ 
to 54 percent through 1967 and has fluctuated aVound 60 percent since that lime. * 
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shoi^Id act to increase enrollments. If no other component of, net 
^price were to vary as .student aid w^rc increased, a "straightforward 
assessment of the effects of<increased aid would be 'possibly.' How- 
ever, a number of costs to sludcius iiave. increased along with aid 
and it' is important to take these, increases into account. 

Two agencies, provide data on student costs of college attendance.. 
In academic year I970.7I, the College Schohirship Service (CSS) be- 
gan publishing instiiuiioually reported costs of attendance by insti- 
tution and across several analytically useful categories (see Table. 
A-2). Data from the National C:enter for Education Statistic* (XCES) / 
arc'pubhshcd in somewhat less usefid cniegaries, but begin 'in 1964 - 
and arc avaihdjie in bodi constant and current doUars (see Tables 
3 and A-S and Figure I, part'B). Visuat checks of the CSS and NCES - 
tables show that if propcr^adjustments art made, the, two data sources 
are generally consistent. (The NCES includevonly tuition and room- 
and-board charges, while CS^ inchides other att^-ndance-related ex- 
penses.) , \^ ' . . ' 

Referring to the' NCES data in Table 3, it can be seen, that both 
average total institutional charges and average tuition and fee charges 
have increased steacHIy since I964-G5. During thi;? period, average 
,tptjl charges per student in the pubh^c and nonpubhc sector* have 
increased S1,0I3 and .?2,I74, or 107 and 114 pereeiU,' respectively (see I 
the bottom of page 2 of the Table). Tuition charges ^have increased 
by $356 and 51,446, or M$ and 133 percent, in the public and private 
sectors, respectively. When conversions are made to constant dollars, 
the increases are, of course, mprc modest, although it is clear that i 
student charges since 1964-65 *have risen more rapidly than inflation | 
as measured the Consumer Price Index (see Table A-3). 

Trends in^ Student Aid^ ' U 

':^iie tabulation of public appropriations for student aid began i 
only a little more than a decade ago. "that first year, fiscal 1965, j. 
total student aid appropriations by federal and state governments ' 
were less than S137 milHon. Since that .time/ the growth in student 
aid appropriations haHSeen of major proportions (see Table 4 and 
Figure I, part C). In fiscal 1976, the appropriation was approximately 
$7,542 billion. Of this amount, about $3,598 billion was awarded by 
federal and state governments, all or in part on the basis of student 
need. Institutions added/another $1,046 billion from their own re-"" 



8 For a more detailed discussion, see Jonathan D. Fife, Applying the GoaU of 
Student financial Aid, 1975, Cdaptcr 3. 




W( li^tvm^d hm^t Ch&rp (Cumnt Dolm) Pet Fmime Vnkrpduiite Ilmdtnt D^ree-Crdii 
ituht k MMons of Higk Edmlion, ij kiiluliml type and Cmol (o l9Ml\ilk^ci(ire- 
. . jot ik Acailmic Ym uni in Cumni 'llmijuM dolkn] . ' ' ^ f 



Year 
ani) 

Control 

l%!-65 
Public 
Nonpublic 

I965-Ii6', 
Pnblic 
Nonpublic 

Public 
• Nonpublic 

\%m 

Public 
Nonpublic 

1968- 69 
Public 
Nonpublic 

1969- 70 • 
Public 

^Nonpublic 

1970.71, 
■Public 
^ Nonpublic 

1971-72 ' 
Public 
Nonpublic 



J 



1 UVWU| I 



Annual . ^ Oth^ 
Percent Uni* Four- Jwo* 

All Change 'versity .Year Year, 

950' 51,051 M67 $638 
1,907 '• 232 1,810 l.# 



9(i3 15 1,105 . 902 - 670 

2.005 5,1 ' 2,316 1,897 1/.57 

1.02K ' -1.171 947 7ip 

' 2,456 2,007 1,679 



; 1,064 3.7 1.199 ■ 997' 788 
2,204 9.4 2,545 . 2,104 ; '1,763 




1,117 .5.0 VM'-, 1,06.3' 
,2,321 ■ 5.3 . 2,673 



1.205 ■",7.9 J,362'; 1,137 
2J33 9.1 ' 2.919' 2,420 



883 
1,876 

952 

1,993 



Other 

Percent M- ' Four- Two- 
All' Change versity Year Year 

243, it% $ 224 \ 99/ 

,088 ' ■ 1,297 1,02s 702 



768' 

il2l 
845 



283 2.9... 'je^':'- ^ 268 'H-l 
1,'297 5.2 1,.584' ■ i.237 • 893. 



257 5.8 ' 327 240 

1.154 11 -1,369 J,086 

275 .7.0. 360 259 

1,233 6.8 1,4,56 



295" 4;2« 
•'1,383 6,6 



170 



1,288 ' ,6,9 1.478 1,209' 1,017 

2.740 n 5,163 2,598 2,104 

1 

\m- 5.4 1^79 1,263 J,073 

2.917 65 ■ 3.375 2,748 2,186 



324 ' 9.8 

J.i34 10,9 

352 8,6 

1,685 9,8 



377 V 281" ■ 
1.638 : ij35. • 



427,,; ,' 307 179. 

1,809. 1,469 1,034' 

478 333 - 186' 

1.981 1,603, 1,110 



376 '6.8 ,'526. 354 ;.|92 
i,820 ' 8,0 2,183 4,721 ■ 1.17^ 



Public 
Nonpublic 



Public, 
' NonpuT)lifc 

l!l/l-)r. 
Iliblic , 
Nonpublic 



iiii>iii>^ 



I* 



, Nonpublic,. 



Noi)piiblic 

Change, 
1964-65 to 
. 1976.7) 



\M 3.6-, 1398 1,34! 1,128 

tm\ 2.6 3/160 2.820 2.21(1 

M J.69I l,4!)2 m 

m i\ 3,71.^) 3,030 2,'I22 

m 12.1 VM m w 

'm 12.8 il!)3 



i,HI8| 

18271 (6 



. '2.. 

''■ikit 8.0 
'■•i.ii8cj^ ().r)' 



jOO 6.f .^.36 392 213 
.869 2.7 2.199 ' 1.775 1^13 



2.72'l 



•ii5t 11.3 . 571 .453 rtm. 

7.5 ' 2.373 1,917 il,315 • 



J:>l'3 13.1) $653 $515 '$ 285 
11.0 2;70l ) 2,188 ;':i;496 



1)1 



. f>33t 690 . 550 

. '2,ll5t 6,8 ' 2.876 



l.0'18 



5!k) 



301 



1.8 760 615 "^87 
2,53lt 3,6 2.979 2.421 ■l;74lf . 



Nonpublic 



1,013 



'2,174 



.416 



462 391 . ■ 288 

(I55)« '(I75)»! (291)» 

1.682 1,398 lii38 

(I30r '(137)*;(148)» 



.Source: Compuirtl from Dcpailiiiciil of licaHh. Education, and Wdfafc. National Center for Education StrflijticJ.' Mictions 
Umhmimia to. 1984.85. 1975 edition, and from Tabic A-2. / . I > T 
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• * 

1 1 


Federal 




Yeitrans 
Benefits 

1 


' 1965 


A 

9 


< 

1966 




' 1967 


216 


1968 


335 


' 1969, 




1970 


663 




1,117 


1972 


1.482 


' 1973 


2,016 


^ . . 1974 


2,452 


1975 


2,642 


1976 


^,075 



(Security 
Benefits 



207 

\ 256 
'\ 305 
366 

■455 
52l\ 
638 \ 

856, \ 
869t 



Other Federal 
Student Aid 



Stste 
Student Aid 



Annoal 
Growth 



\ 





Programs 


Total 


Total 


Jv 

i 


72 


.,137 




167 


96t 


470 


833 


292 


' 124t ■ 


\ 888 , 

WW f 


, 418 


^321 




1,120 . 


] 232 


341j . 


, 200 . 


1,339 


219 


392' 




1,694' 


355 




269/ 
. 316 , 


2i3l 


, 637 


860 ' 


3,179 


8^8 


895 


864 ' 


.3,913. 


, ' '■734 


' 1,256' 


441 


4,^36 


923 


»2.091« 


. 510 


6,099 


1,263 


2,955 ' 


6j5 ' 


7542 . 


1.443 



I Includes BEOGs, SEOGj, CWS, SSlGs, interest on Insured Loans, and defaults on Insured Loans. (Supplemental appropriatipm 

included.) ; ' 

•$171 million appropriated fpr BEOCs in 1974 spent in 1975. V , \ , ; , * "-^ 



Note: Most studwt aid funds arc forward funded to l|ic liext acidcmic year. 

kirccs: All FedJpl data, and state data for 1965 from U.S. -National Center for Education Statislia: fitiannfll 
. Im for Him Edmlion: Cment hndi Rmua and Exptnikrts, Washington. D.C.. annual Sutc data forJp-75 from 

, Joseph fcjyd, mml Report oj Me kholarskip and Crnnt Program, Illinois; State Scholarship Commission. anniia|, Po^t-1975 
' data Jerivcd fron S«m//ior) /4nfllyiw 0/ f y 77 M^^^^ , ' , ,» . ' , , 
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sources^Hershberger et al. 1975, p. 78). The remainder— veterans' and 
^ Social Security i^ivor benefits—were not awarded on a need basis. 
In fiscal 1977. iMy^v^^oi veterans'.benefits. was on the de- 

cline (The Chronicle^oJ Higher Education, October 18. 1976), 

Summary • . 

This section has summarized overall trends in enrollments, in stu- 
dent costs of attendance, and in student a;d appropriations (see, 
Figure 1). It has shown that: the overall rate of enrolbn-ent growth 
has slowed since the peak yeafs of the early to mid-l^GOs, although 
the rate did spurt du'rirtg^ thfe 1973 through 1975 acadeinic years; 
among primary families, the ratt of tollege going 'declined frbm 1969 
to 1975; and the costs^of college attendance have risen sharply, ex- 
ceeding increases in the annual rate of inflation, finally, the emer- 
g^hce of student aid programs, parficularly those based von need, 
havfe beea noted. Only GI benefits are now declining, A ' ♦ 

The next twd Sections address the m^or purpose of thU repcrft; 
r^nifely; What Hdve been the effects of increasing costs atid studeiii 
aid aj^jprbjjrialldhs^on enrollments of, youth fitmi low-income fami- 
lies, oT Hdal ftllhorities, and women? The'^ltaplication is thai 
recent changes in costs and studfeht aid have altered the enroUmerit 
decisions of all three groups, '^^a. 



Changing Enrollments 
by Family Incbme * * 



0 



Much of the current debate suirpuriding financing trends .Hi pon- 
secondary education involves how various income groups have been 
faring under the changing conditions of the 1970s. ^According to ^ 
<5}emand theory, if the largl need-based student aid^'programs have 
been acl^ieving their goals oftjupmoting equality in access and choice, 
it would be expected, ceieris^ribus, that low-income enrollment^ ^ 
would be rising, both overall Wbd at the higher-price* more selec- 
tive, Jpur-year and pri^te jriiitutions.»' However, the increasing 
cost's of college attendance will have absorbed sqme of the subsidies • 
and may have auenuated the^ enrollment effects of these aid pro^ 
grams for low-income persons. That is, the rising gross costs <5f at- 
tendance Will havet.cansumed spftie of the subsidies, thus keeping^ 
net tosts\p and pertaps enrollments down. Furtljer. it might be 
expected that the rising costs have- acted to reduce enrollments among 
thote who neither qualify as readily for need-based aid programs nor 
have access to alternative resources— i.e.. college-age youth of middle- 
income families.i!> TRe middle-income nonrecipient receives no pub- 
4ifc /'ofFset'' for Jm^ gross costs and his parent s resources may 
be "qUite limited^onsideration of the income-enrollment relation- 
ship IS the purpose of this section. 

The two major sburces of time series enrollment data used in this 
section -are the American Council on Education's (ACE) Annual 
Freshman Surveys and the Census ^Bukau's Series. "Characteristics 
oL Am^ricari Youth. " The- ACE dnnua|ly conducts a broad survey 
y a lat^^ samj>le of emering- co^ freshmen. Although the validity 

9 As indicaicil carlttr; -ioflTlAid programs are need ba^ed. Unfortunately, it 
is impossible to separate fcb'e effects of the need-based programs when viewmg 
thanges in national enroiffhent data. 

, 10 Defining this term i$ i troublesome matter. No commonly accepted defirii- 
tion exists; yet, much is heard about the so called "plight of the middle claw. 
Elsewhere (Leslie and Johnson 1974, p.N22), we defined middle income as bfc^ 
twecn $7300" and $15,o(^.m annual carniiigSr-Today the range would be some- 
what higher. In this report,- the available dau places constraints on the selection 
of an appropriate definition and the consistency with ^ich this definiUon is 
applied. Prior to 1974, daU seldom were disaggregated above $15,000 an pual in- 
come. Thus, i4|teis necessary in composing time series tables to accept, in most 
cases $15,000 Sothc upper limit of the middle income category; $10,000 wa^ ac- 
cepted as the l^Jfer limit. This range of $10,090 to $15,000 is utilised where pos- 
sible, but occasionaily the categories employed by data sources were inconsistent 
and could not be converted. 



of the survey's family income data Ik^s been qucstione^l because- th(; 
data are based on student estimates, this data source is one of fc\V 
to com^bine a large numbeh of important variables.^! Further,- the 
ACE data arc useful because their specificity to the annual fvesliirian 
class allows the most direct asscsMucnt pf t!ie effects of annual changes 
in costs and in student aid cxpcudituvcs. It is suspected that upper- 
classnv^n, once enrolled, arc less 'pricc-rcsjx)nsivc and that .focusing 
on freshmen yields a more sensitive assessment of the effects of^ann^ial 
cost and uid changes. Also, many of the aid programs are relatively 
new ^nd have not been available equally to uppcrclassmen, at least 
in the early years of these programs. ' > 

AjTK^r strenfe;th of the Census Bureau surveys is that they ^ly 
mltnf^more students, being based on all full-time studepts en- 
Tolled. Also, interpretation of Census data is facilitated by the pro- 
vision of income in comparable, constant dollaVs. .Regrettably, the 
Census Bureau's publishing tinae lag is con5km\ible, and its \no$i 
.recent income categories are nor comphrable'ftp those of e^rltfr time 
periods. ^ • . * ; . . * ^ 

Enrollments by Family Income: Access to. College 

The Census d;ua in Table 5 show that enrollment rates fw^mpst 
income categories have declined over the past nine years, with peak' 
rates having been reached in 196^. anU a major upturn having oc^ - 
curred in 1975.^2 (Figure 2 shows the temporal relationship of the 
'rate changes to increases in costs and in student aid.) The largest' 
enrollment rfl/c\lecrease (from 39,4. to 34.1 p^cent or 5.3 percent) 
has occurred in the SI 0,000- to-S15,QbO-income brackct.^s This rep- 

UTht ACE ihcomc data have been validated by the Census Bureau The ex- - 
pencnce of the Bureau with its own daft( is that personal income eslhnates erf' 
on the conservative side. 'V^* ^ 

12 1975 api>ears to be a deviant case;! cnrolWnrs unexpectedly' surged 10 per- 
cent, compared- fco a projected increase of abpJl 3 percent. In 1976. enrollments 
were essentially unchanged/which suggests (Jia^ larger social condhions, e.g. high 
unemployment among youth, may have accosted for the unexpected reversal in 
cnrollmcnl rales in 1975. J • 

ISUrry Suler (1976) of the Census jftreau appcari to h^ie shown that the 
Bureaus enrollment rales of the laft>560s were abnormaliv' high and tha| they 
ar^.noi*^^ reluming to their normal, historic levels. He argues that the (Bureau) 
latct were high around 1970: (a) because young men attended coUcgt.io avoid 
the draft, and (b) because lh« Bureau's data exclude military personnel, who 
tejjd to come from groups havyiV low^ropensiUes for higher education. If Suier's 
observations are accurate, the larger rate decline among middle ihcorite students 
since 1969-70 would be explained by larger than average middfc-incomc rcpresen-"' 
Ulion among.siudeni draft avoidcrs and smaller representation among mililarv 
personnel. This appears plausible until it is observed that hffeh.income groups 
for whom this effect should be even more pronounced, have npi experienced 
cveh comparable enrollment declines. 
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Income ategbrifs • 196); , iW 1970 1971 1972^ 1973 I97f ^ 197$ ' 

Total Reporting Income ' 39.1 '40.1 42,0 'lU-p^U m 36,2 34.2 37.1 

#m > 13.9 '|].0 15.8/ 16.7 15.0 14.6 M 

^ mm • . 27.1' m m - m m ,m " 'm . 

'$10,000^000 ^ 5>,^' 39.2 40.9* 38.9 38.1 35>9 , 33.4 32.r. 341 

»$20,000 / ' ' • ' ' ' ' 387 ' '44 8' 

$20.O00.J25,O00 . ' V 



^1 ■ ir,i 



■ ^^^^^^^W , 23f - 24.6 - 25.5 23.1 23.fl ' 22.4 20.1"' 19.5. 226 

/ »$!5,000 . ,39,4 39.2' 40.9 38.9^ 3CJ )-^.9 '3^^ ''iib ' Ml ' 

> • . . 54,8 ' 54.6 ■ 56.3 ,54.4. • 52.6' 51.1 49.7 '^,47:5 



hmilj Income: im^ {Pment} 




i\. , ' — , ■ ^' : :N 

<,m (| JM9» , WM';. ' flMlliW^; >n^MO ; 0»enll 

— ■ . I , — ■ . i' ; ( » . ) 



1 Income in constant 1975 <lollar$. • , ^ • / ■ ^ '-.N^ 

rM973 dollarj. ' ■ . . . , 

' - ';*e: A dependent family WniW a relative of; the head' of household, excluding the hea(f$ wife or any other relative who ii 
, . ^n^rrifd with a spouse P^i^jfflH^ ate generally the sijm and daughters of the household head. 



resents' a percetijiage decline in middle-income enrollments otialmost 
11 percent, and an 18.5 percent decline from 1969 to 1974 In the 
lowest income bracket (under $5,000), enrollments rose by 5,3 per- 
cent durlng^tht nine years; and for those earning less than SlOOOp,'. 
.enroarrrients declined by. just 0.4 percent. Over $15,000,\<rates .de- 
creased; bi^t -the form of available data does *not allow adequate 
disaggregaition. ; r ^y -'''- 

" • AHhoUgh these Tate changes favor the low:-income groups* as Table 
5 show*r most recqnf enrollment rates continue to vary' d free tly with 
incpme. ln*1975,^nly about 1 in 6 of the lowest-income fanrtiiies with 
dependents 18 to 24 years old had at Jeast one offspring Jo; full-tim^ 
college attendance, whereas the comparative figures wei'e^abotii 1 in 
3 for $10,000-to-$15,000-income fanS^lies, and 1 in 2 for families earn- 
ing $15,000 or more. It is important to i)ote, however, that there is 
no "overenrollment" among groups^Starnihg between $10,000 and 
$15,000. Only above $15,000 are attenmnGe' rates higher than the 
rat&.£or all families" considered collectives^. 

further, the dTs^qrity betwee^eiprollme^t rates of the lowest- and 
highest iacome groups is evejn jfeater i| the percentage, of these fami- 
lies. Who hayie. more than one (lejperra<fnt in college is considered. 
WherfraS' 1a5 percent of the lowest-income families have more than 
one dependent in /-full-time college attendance, 3.0 'percent of the 
$lO,OOO-to-SJ5,OO0'iricom6:faniilies ^d 14.3 percent of the over $25,- 
000-income farnilies have tnore than one such dependent. \ 

On the other hand, if the enrollment base is adjusted for the 
noncollege-eligible, these disparities are reduced markedly foKjwo 
of the groups. When higli school dropouts are eiyijinat^djrora th^ 
enrollment base, the higher dropout rates for low-income groups re- 
suit in statistically Higher participation rates for thein« A^Jesser but 
similar effect for higher-income groups is noted if those youth who 
have already completed college are eliminated from the calculS5tion 
base. These effects are noted' for one year (1972) in the Igwer p^.tipn 
of Table 5, which is* based on family members rather than "families 
with dependent members." The adjustments reduce the enrollment 
disparities considerably: nevertheless, again, only the highest-income 
group §hows overrepresentation while three gioups, including the 
two loves^income categories, are essentiajjy even at about a 25 per- 
cent enrollment rate. The $5,000't6'$7,500nocome group shows the 
lowest rate after the adjustment^21.3 percent), while the $10,000-t6- 
$15,000 group is approximately at the total group average. 

Although the Census data, ar« the most easily interpreted, passing 
reference should be made to the ACE freshmen data because another 



^ perspective of recent enrollment trends is gaihed. When each income 

group's share of freshmen, enrollments is considered over time it is 

:-;observed that the lower Wo' tfuartiles . have increase^, their 'shares 

rnir^ly, ^^hile the upper two quartiles have decreased their shares 

^.;_(s?e-I!ig»ire,.J|\^<'ii» the Appendix). Nevertheless, again the' lowest-. 

: -Xikom£;;p:q\ip^^i^ ia be underrepresented ao .'a major degree 

;Intetostmg4y,;Sfie, second and thfrd.-quartiles, which contajh the' 

. gr^HP,, are neither overrepresented nor underi-epre- 

se'ntecRi. . , , . . 

The urtimate question, however, is wh^at portion of these enrqU- 
ment changes are refuted to rising costs and Rowing student al3 
appropriations? In an effort to quantify the relationships among the 
variables, a correlation and- regression analysis was performed. 

The ttro-order relationships among, the variables are noteworthy 
(see ApiJendix, Table A-4). These simple relationship* between chang- 
ing enrollment rates and changing student aid, and changing enroll- 
ment rates and changing costs per student are quite st'rong and are 
negative for all three income groups (from -.69 to -.90)^,They are 
strongest for the middle-Income group; being -.90 for both enroll- 
ment rates and aid, _ajjd enrollment rates and costs. That is, over 
the past nine years,;? t^e. decline in enrollment rites for the middle- 
income group has Been, very strongly associated with the increases in 
aid and costs. (Middie-jncome students receive 'little aid.) The qther 
two groups ?Dp^r to have been affected adversely, too, by the com- 
bination of aSK^gga^tions, but less so than the middle-incobe 

group. . 

The multiple regressions analysis^hows tha't aid and costs, when- 
coupled for^ control purposes with changing/ unemployment rates, 
explains from 63 to 84 percent of the total variation iivenfollment 
rates for the three income groups (Ta-file A-S). Holding aid^ constant, 
for the low-income group,, a $100 cbst increase":^ is associated with 
a 0.66 percent enrollment Vai* decline; for the middJe- and high- 
income groups, the, comparable ra<«r decreases 'are 0.74 and 0 81 per 
cent, respectively.15 .The low-income group demonstrates less "sen- 
smvuy rojhigherj:osts. probably. Ijcfause of the aid they receiVd; But 
.as seen above, .in. mos^ cases the' aic> appears insufficient to ofFset the 
higher costs: for the low-income group, a $100 aid increase is asso- 
ci^ted w ith a .18 per,cent enrollment rate decrease. This compares^ 
- U Per student for a// «u.^erns. • . " - 

>B Since the low-incotne partidpafion rate is lower, a 0.66 percent rate decline' 

LUv^^^r'^'':'"''"/:''"" thrniiddic- ind his^ 



favor4bly^yvever. wUh'a respective ^9 and A6 percent ckcrease 
for the middle- and high-income groups, who are Jess eligible for a.d. 

In sum. during the past decac}^. access for low-income youth has , 
improved %l least m a relative Sense: the rate for the lo;;'«tMncome 
group «S5.000) has increased and the rate for the <$10.000 group ^ 
L decllneJ slightly. However, this occurred at a time >vhen high- 
and especially middle-income rate? were dropping sharply- T^e je- 
siilt is that low-income youth have ^ncreased their share of higher 
•education 'enrollments, although they continue to be underrepre- 
sented 'in postsecondary institutions in relation to higher, pcome , 
groups Participation rates for middle-income students are approxi-. 
mately at average levels and have been declining sharply. 

Enrollment Trench by Family, Income: .College Choice: 

The convehtional measures of college choice, the second major 
goal of need-based st^^eni-aid programs, are Attendance at generally 
higher-priced and- more selective four-year, as opposed to .two-year 
inltitutions. and private, as opposed to public, i"^'""''^^ " J^'l^ 
view is. that low.incom.e^s?.udenis should not be relegated to attend- 
ance at^ess Costly and^SS prestigious institutions. ■ 

Improvement in college choice can be- assessed for thesotudenttv 
by examining theii time.series enrollment patterns by sector and 
level. > more ■di?ect approach is to examine the attendance patterns 

of aid recipients. , 

Attendance Rates by St^ctor and Level-When converted^to con- 
stant dollars, the ACE Freshman time-series data provide a basis for 
-iildging chS^ge in college choice, by income levels. C°ncerningjevel 
i enrollment it appears that college choice has not been well,ser^;ed 
.for low- and middle-income freshmen during the past decade. 1 he 
last column of Table 6 shows that the median family income of all 
freshmen has 'varied little since 1966. -^ile^the median i^co^^^ 
university freshmen has increased by over 52.300 (from $16,^7 to 
$19 366). and \hat of two-year c611ege freshmrfi has .decrea-sed by 
about $1,100. Tljese data suggest that the changing cost picture has 
acted to increase income barriers to attendance at higher- level inst- 
• tutions.n Two-year college students are becoming shghtly poorer. 
- and' university students are becoming richer. 

^l^, a«umes. of cour«. that- lower- income .tuden^ desire to attend higher- 
level institutions. 

20, . 



Table 6. Frdtfman Enrollments T?y Family Incomes, by Median 
Income, and by Level: 2966-2975 (Percentage Distributions, 297$ 
Constant Dollars) 



Lerel : 

1966 
Two-Year 
Four Year 
Univcraity 

1967 
.TwoYcar 
.Four- Year 
University 

1966 
' TwoYcar 
FourVcar 
University 

1969 
Two Year 
Four-Year 
University ' 

1970^ 

; Two- Year 
Four- Year 
University 

;i971 

Two-Yqkr^ 
Four Yea r\ 
University 

Two: Year 
Four- Year 
University 

1975. 

, Two-Year 
Four -Year 
University 

1974 

Two-Year 
• Four-Year 
' University 

1975 
Two-Year 
Four- Year * 
University 



Total 

100.1 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100^ 

100.0 
100.1 
100.0 

100.1 
100.0 
100.0 ^ 



100.1 
100.0 
100.0 

100.2 
99.9 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 



Leas than 

$ia»ooo 

23.4 - 
21.0 
•^'15.4 

25.1 
19.4 
13.5 

26.3 
21.5" . 
15.0 

26.2 
20.3 
14.7 



100.0 28.9 

;1P0.0 18.9 

' 99.9 12.0 

..99.9 24.5 

99.9 19.5 

100.0 12.8 



28^.8 
19.8 
12.2 

25.1 
17.6 
10.3 

26.0 
20.9 
14.0 



99.9 29.3 
99.9 22.2 
99.9 12.8 



#1 A AAA 




Median Income 


Over 


InCoQttant 


$15»00Cf 


Cl< AAA 


lioiian 






115.678 


29,3 


47.5 


. 14^14 




52.5 


15350 


25.6 










115.892 


31.2 


45.7 


13.914 - 


25.6 t 


55.0 


16.157 


' " 23.0 










$15,619 


50.1 


45.6 


13,812 


25.4 . 


55.1 


15.656 


2^.7 




I /,37U 


t 




115.527 


29.2 


? 44,6 


14.046 , - 


25.5 


"54.2 


15.694 


22.4 




1 /.duu 


2i5.7 




116.095 


44.4 


14.069 


24.1 


57.1 


16.407 • 


197 


fin \ 








116.020 


28.6 


46.9 


14.476 


25.6 


56.9 ' 


16.548 


21.8 


65.5 


18.219 






■116.182 


26.5 


4 44.9 


14.086 


22.2 


58.0 


16.772 


20.1 


■ 67.7 


19.141 






$16,730 


26.0 


48.9 


14.780 


21.1 


61.5. 


17.596 


18.5 


71.4 


20.259 


2&.1 




115.599 ^ 


44.9 


14.105 


24.4 • 


54.7 • 


16.101 


23.1 


62.9 


18.122^ 






$15,389 


28.8 


41.9 


13375 


24.5 


55.5 


15.704 


21.0 


66.2 


19336 



Source: AG£ Annual Freshman Survcvs. 



In/ 1966, low-income students (<$10,000^ constituted 25,4 percent 
of two-year college enrollhients; in, 1975, they constituted 29.5 peV- 
cent. Although little shift was noted at the level of four-year institu^ 
tions^ a* decline had occurre<l in universitifes. where the low-income 



share had dropped from 15.4 percent to 12.8 percent. (Recall from 
Figure A-2 that the low-income share of total enrollments had risen.) 

The general pattern for middle-income persons shows comparable^ 
declines. The il0,000-to-515,000-income group, has demonstrated a 
modest overall enrolln;ient decline, a fnbdest two-year enrollment de- 
cline, a little larger decline in fo.ur-year enrollments, and a still 
larger decline^at the university le»yel ' 

Upper-income individuals, on the other hand, were "better off" 
in 1975 than in 1966. They compbsed a larger portion of university 
ancl a smaller portion of two-year enrollments than they had in 1966. 
Little change was noted at rhe four-year level. , 

When the collegiate sector is* considered, however, the college 
choice trends "for low-income youth are more encouraging (see T^ble 
7). First,*" while overall median family incomes ha vp . varied only 

: Table 7. Freshman Enrollments by Family Income; by Median 
Income, and by. Sector: 1968*1975 (Percentage Distributions, 1975 
rCohstant Dollars) i , ^ , - 













Median 












Iqcome In 






Less than 


$10,000 to 


Over 




Year, 


Total 


$10,000 


$15^000 , 


$15,000 


Dollars 


1968 










' $15,619 


Public 


100.0 


22.1 


* 26.8 


51.1 


15,188 


Private 


100.0 


15.5 


21.2 


63.3 ' 


. 18,168 


1969 






#1 . , . • ■ 




$15^27 


I*ublic 


100.0 


23.0 


27.1 


49.9 


15.000 


Pjivate 


100.0 


16.5 


22.0 


61.5 


18,044 


1970 




' (Not Available) 






1971 










$16,020 


Public 


100.0 


25.2 


24.7 


50.1 


15.028 


Private 


lOO.O 


18.8 


20.5 


. 60.7 


18.197 


1972' • 










$16,182 


Public 


100.1 


25.1 


22.8 


52.2 


15.573 


Private 


99.9 


19.0 


18.8 


^ 62.1 


18.786- 


197S 










$16,730 


Public 


100.0 


25.8/ 


21.6 


, 52.6 


15.623 


Private 


100.0 


20.1 ' 


17.7 


62.2 


18.849- 


1974 










$15,599 


Public 


100.0 


27.7 ' 


22.0 


50.3 


15,087 


Private 


100.0 


22.0 


17.9 , 


60.1 


lg;000^ 


1975 










$15,389* 


Public . 


1.00.0 


27.6 


22.7 ^ 


49.7 . 


14.^18 


Private ■ 


100.0 


22.0 


18.1 


. 59.9 


17.585 



r 



•Does not include two-ycir enrollments^ . 

Source: ACE Apnual Freshman Sur;^cy^ 

Note: Totals may not add to 100 due to roundin] 



slightly in constant dollars since 1968, in the private sector median 
incomes have declined by almost $600 (see the last column). Further 
the low-income share of private college enrollments has" increased 
from 15.5 to 22.0 percent. The middle-income share, however, has 
declined on this measure of college thoice as well as.the first measure 
^^ropping from 21.2 to 18.1 percent in the eight years. The high- 
, income share of j^rivate college en%)llments also declinfed during 
the period.;? ' ' \ , 

Table 8 combines both .measures of coMege choice and shows the 
current, .comparative eni-ollments.\ Low-income students are shown 
to be particularly underrepresentefe^in universities, both public and 
private; middle-mcome students are similarly underrepresented albeit 
by smaller margins, v* 

In sum, u -appears that college choice, as measured by changes in 
enrollments by level, has been reduced for lovv- and" middle-income 
individuals during the past <^ecad.s, especially . in universities. Con- 
sidering enrollmer^t changes by sectdr, improvement has been noted 
ioi; the low- though not for the middle-income group. In absolute 

Table 8. Freshman Enrollmetit Shares by Institutional' Level and 
Sector and by Farftily Income: Fall 1975 (percentage) ■ 



Sector and 


Less than 








. Uvel 


$10,000 


$10-15,000 


Over $15,000 


All 


Public 










Two-Year 
Four- Year 
University 


28.8 
22.9 
^ 15.5 


t9.1 

25.8 
22.4 


42.1 
51.5 
64.1 • 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 ♦ 


Private 








Two-Year 
.1^^ Four- Year t ' 
University 


55.2 
21.1 
10.2 


25.9 
25.5 
15.8 


39.1 

55.6 
74.2 


ioo.2 

• 100.0 
i 100.2 


Overall 










Two-Yipar 


29.5 


'28.8 


41.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


► \ . Four- Year 
- University 


' 22.2 
12.8 ^ 


. 245 

21.0 / . 


55.3 
66.2 


AU 


22.7.. 


25.4 

/ 


51.9 


JOO.O 


t^sf "mated. » 



\ 



.Note: Tq^ls.may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

18 Recent 'rtn% data -for all students, freshmen throuijh seniors 
pattern (see 'Table A-6). » . -. 



confirm thit 
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terms, in 1975 the low-income ^hare of private enrollments' Vas-^?!'; 
most equal to the low-income share of all enrollments. ' ., 

Attendance Patterns oj Aid Recipients— A more direct way of 
assessing the college/choice issue and 'the effects of aid .s to examine 
the enfillment patterns of it\<l recipients by sector and level. Tables 
9 and A-7 through A"-9jifport on the findings of several major studies 
that considered tliesc p.Vtter^s, Theses tables, reveal that student aid 
recipients tend to be overrepresented among student bodies of pri- 
vate and other than two-year institutions, when compared to ap- 
propriate norm groups. \ ^ 

Table 9 from the National Longitudinal Study (NLS) shows that 
1972-73 recipients of aid from any .source were Somewhat less likely 
(23.1 percent) than were all full-time students (27.7 percent) lo at- 
tend public two-year colleges and ^yere somewhat more likely' (26.8 
percent versus 21.7 percent) , to attend private four-year institutions 
The recipients also received larger 
higher-priceci institutions. When on 
arc considered, the sector and level 



subsidies if they attended the 
ly students receiving federal aid 
enrollment disparities with the 



norm group (total full-time students) are even greater. Moreover, 
federal recipients attending higher priced institutions^ also received 
the largest- Subsidies, Because -federal student aid the mpsi heavily 
nced-based, the importance of nccdWd programs in the promotion. 
^6f college choice is suggested. • , • 

^^he findings in T^ble A;7, from a Stanford R'esearch Institute 

Table 9, Distribution oj 1972^73 hull-Tune Freshman Students, 
Studint Financial Aid. Recipients, and Average Amourit of Student 
Aid in Dollars . ^ ' 



Distribution (percentage) 



Average Aid Amounts 



In^tutional Type 

Public Four-Year 
Public Two-Year 
Private Four-Year 
Private Two-Year 
. Vocational , . 
Other/ Proprietary 



Total 
Full-Tirtie From 
Studenls Any Source 



43.5 
27.7 
21.7 
2.3 
1.7 
3.3 
100.0 



42,7 
23.1 
26.8 
' 2.2 
1.2 
3.9 
100.0 



Federal 

41.6 
17.2 
. 33.^ 
2.2 
0.7- 
4.5 
100.0 



From 
Any Source Fedei 



960 
636 
1,703, 
1 .007 
672 
1,664 



eden^ 

92l3 
733 
1,400 

8.76 . 
654^ 
1,639'^ 



Source- Base Year and First Follow-up .Surveys of the National Longitudinal Study 
' for the High School Class of 1972 (NCE;S .1975). 
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(SRI) study, are generally consistent with NLS data. In all ffve tabled 
categories, a larger share of federf^l student aid appropriations was 
disbursed in the private sector thafi was represented by the private 
sh^e df ov^all enrollments, although the patterns held in only three 
of five ^ses when ^ considered by enroUment level. The understand- 
able, though striking, disparity by enrollment level was in the case 
of the distribution of BEOGs between private two-year and four- 
year institutions: BEOG^wcrc available only to freshmen in the 
acfedemic year considered. \ 

Finally, state data fromVhc CoJlege Student Grant Study (Leslie 
and Fife, 1974) follow a spiiMlar pattern. For example, in five of the 
six Slate student aid prOgrWs, recipicius were more likely than 
^orm-group students (state fikt^timc, full-time degree credit enroll- 
ments) to attend private instittilions, and gcncraU^Jby wide margins 
(e.g., 41.7 percent versus 11.4 p\^rccnt in California) (Table A-8). By 
^ level, the recipient attendance patterns were in the expected drrec- 
* tion in 15 of 18 cases; i.e., recipients were more likely to attend uni 
versitics and fiour- or five-year colleges and were less likely to attend 
two^ear colleges than were the norm group students (Table A-Q). 
Again, the magnitude of the differences generally* was considerable. 

The Cost-Aid:Family-Incomc\Helatw^ 

Thus ^r, oveT.1^1 enrollment patterns of the past decade have been 
examined by famiJy income, aWl the etirollmeiu -patterns o^ aid re- 
cipicnts have been noted. Regression ^results have 'suggested what 
impact aid and higher costs rpay l)ave ha^ on enrollments by in- 
come level. HoAvcver. direct connccrfons between the award of aid f 
and the enrollment patterns of the v.-m-Iou^ income aroups cannot 
be made imtil the distribution of^afd and costs by income level are 
ascertained. This is the next step in the analysis. ' 

Co5^5— The most efficien't way to consider t^i^ issue is to com^v- 
bine Ai^fth^^ctically the college costs of, sii*dents from \he various 
income levels with the amount of aid they receive. Subtracting the 
amount of aid from total costs yields the student's "net costs.'' Stated 
another w^y.. net cost is the sum the student must provide through 
his own means after all subsidii^s have been expended. 

Table 10 derives student ncv costs ovewilifand for three incomS 
levels. Total "grants" plus family contj-jbutions comprise the "sub- 
sidies" to the student, who must make up the difference by work, 
borrowing, drawing upon savings, or other financing: It is seen that 
the portion the student must "make up'Vi.e., the student's net cost, 
—is greatest for the middle-income group and is least for students 
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from high^income families.^^.On the average, middle-income students 
must provide for themselves or find other sources fortabdut 41,6 per- 
cent of their college expenses, compared to 32.2 percent for the low- 
income, group and 29.6 percent for the high^income group. Part-time 



Table 10, Percentage of 


Total College Costs 


rata from 


Vjirtous 


Soiirtf^s b'S) IncoTTie Level 










V 


Low 


Middle 


High 






/CQ AAA 


($20,000 or 


AD 


Source 






more) 


Students 




27.0- 


7.5 


1.5 


8.5 




5.2 


LI 


0 9 


l.l 




5.9 


4.7 


1.4 


5.7 


Local, Private Scholarship 


4.0 


4.5 


2.6 


5.8 


Student's/bl Benefits 


1.9 


Yo 


.0.4 


0.9 


Parents* /GI Benefits 


1 fi 
l.U . 


U.D 


u.o 




SS DefJendents' Benefits 


5.4 


r 'L8 


0.7 


1.9 


Total Grants ^ 


48.4 ■ 


21.0^ 


7.1 


50.2. ^ 


Parents or Family ^ 


' 18.6 . 


S6!8 


\ 62.9 


43.1 ' 


Spouse 


0.7 ' 


.. ,0.4 


0.3 


04 


Total Famijy Assistance 


, 19.3 
* 


37.2 


63.2 

■ t ■ 


45.5 


Total Grants and FamH^ 










Assistance 


67.7 


' 58.2 , 


70.3 


63.7 


College Work Study 


4.3 \ 


2.3 


0.6 


2.0 


Federal Guaranteed Student Lo 


i^n 2.6 \ 


. 3.6 


1.8 


2.8 


National Direct Student Loan 


3.0 


\ 2.6 


0.7 


2.0 


Other Loan 


1.3 


2.0 


1.3 


« 1.6 


FulStime Work 


2.0 


-2.5 


1.8 


2.2 


Part-time Work 


10.0 


- 15.5 


12.2 


15.5 


Savings 


7.0 


11.2 


9.4 


9.9 


Other Financing t 
Student Net Cost . . 


2)0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


32.2 




29.6 . 


35.9 




41.6^ 






Ol^and Total 


' 99.9 


95,8 


99.9 


. 99.6 



Nate: Totals do not equaV 100.0 percent due to^ rounding. 
Solirce: Unpublished analyses conducted by the Higher Edpcation Resfciwch In- ^ 
stitute. based on data from the 'n<ftiohal survey of freshmen entering college in 
1975 as reported in Astin. A. W.; King, M. R.; and Richardson, G. T. The 
• American Freshman, Los Angeles: Laboratory for Research in Higher Educa- 
tion, University California; Los Angeles, 1975. • • 



19 However, average total., costs* appear to vary directly With income. A knowl- 
edge of the collegiate-enrollment mix and a careful study of Table A-10 suggests 
• that yotith from high-income families spend more for college, f6llowed at s&nie 
distance by middle-income*" youths followed closely* by low-income youth. Pre- 
suming that higher expenditures are by choice— the choice is to select a lowcr- 
•priced coHege— the apparent inequity to the middle-income group is, altered ' 
slightly. • ■ • . . 
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^^rk; personal savings, and, to a lesser extent, loans make up the 
differences for middle-income students. 

Direct Effects of Student /J(d-Although these findings by no means 
proxs 'hat rising costs and the selective awarding of student aid 
have a direct beari;ig on enrollment rate; and enrollment rate 
changes by incon^Tlevel. scattered reports based upon limited sam- 
pies of boxh students and nonstudents suggest this t6 he the case 
For example; in' reporting on four attitudinal studies of recipients 
of various student aid- programs. Carlson (1975) observed that the 
attendance decision of many recipients would have been altered if 
aid had not been awarded. In each study, the portion of aid re- 
cipients whose decision was changed frqin nonattendance to attend- 
ance^ was inversely related to family income. It should be noted that 
award amounts also vary inversely with family income. Generally, a 
clear majority of low-income youth stated that the aid program had 
made the difference rn their ability to attend college; in middle- 
•-income categon^ie^e effect was somewhat le^f in high-income cate- 
gories, the effect was quite small. The^e findings suggest that the 
relatively positive changes in higher ^education particrfJ)ation rates 
reported abov^ for low-income youth may be, in considerable part, 
a function of the student ai^l awarded. 

^ Although data for college nonattenders .are less re«lily available, 
the pattern of fin;lings is supportive of tTie evidence reported earlier 
in this section: money problems or related difficulties in attending 

;. college are cited by a larger percentage of low-income nonattenders 
followed by middle-income nonattenders. although the absolute num- 
bers are largest for the middle-income" group.20 For exampld. in a 
study of 1.000 New York and Pennsylvania high school students who 
were within one 'month of graduation. Leslie. Johnson, ind Carlson 
(19/6) found that although planned attendance rates'lor theW and 
and middle-income students were almost equal/ in absolute numbers. ^ 
si-x times as maay of the planned nonattendeVs in the latter group 
^han in , the former listed money constraintsT. Similarly, the National 
Longitudinal Study reported that although low-socioeconomic-status 
npnattenders wer* the most likely to list money problems, the ab, 

. solute .numbers ot middle-class students listing these problems were 
the highest of any group. This pattern held 'for all categories of 

.planned college nonattenders (e.g., work, rnilitary. homemaking) ex- ' 
cept one. and in this.category the numbers were approximately equal 
(NCES. Nattonal Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 

in;^nI^*'™^''Kir'°'"' ^T'"' """" P*'*""' 'ha" 'he lower, or upper- 

income groups b<rcausc income assures a tjuasi-normal distribution. 
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ident Questionnaire and Test Results by Academic Ability, ^ 

Socioecmofnic Statih;: <ind Region, 1976). 

Summary ' A 

This sbction has presented" some relationships between rising col- 
lege costsYand student aid, and changing enrollment rates (access) 
and attendance patterns (choice) according to family income. (No 
figures on , retention and completion rates income were available.) 
It has/been seen that during the past decade, enrollment rates hkv^' 
declined for most income groups, though for the low-incqj^ cate- 
gory little chafige has been noted. Nevertheless, enrollment rates 
for this group, remain markedly lower than for others. It has been 
seen jalso that college choice for the low- and high-income groups 
has been reduced on One measure and has been Incteased on a 
second meajure; on both measures, choice for the middle-income 
group has l^n reduced. Further, it ^as been seen that the "net 
cost" of college attendance is the highest for middle-income jtudents 
and that direct connections between student aid and varying enroll- 
ment rates by income group can be inferred from the seli-reports 
of aid recipients. ^ i 



Changing Enroflments 
by Race and l5ex 

^erhafjs as much or more than equity 'by fanlily income. conV,d- 
^ erations of raciar equity were the driving forces behind ahe studerlU 
aid programs of the late 19e0s and early 1970s. Jncome and race ' 
are. of course, highly correlated, but the societaj disadvantages of 
mmority race are considered in many quarters to be'greater than 
the disadvantage ol low income.2» If social equity is'to be achieved 
for members of minority races, one of. the key ingredients will be 
equal higher education opportunities. 
. Concern for another higher education minority— women— also 
drew public attention in the yfrly 19tOs. It was noted that women 
attended postsecondarv instit^ons" in disproportionately small num- 
bers and that ii>the effects/of long-standing cultural biases were to 
, be overcome, higher education opportunities for women would have 
to be expande(i. Althoughl it is smpected that social forces larger 
than student aid programs W have accelerated enrollment growth 
for women during the past d^ac|e. these patterns and their rela- 
tions to aid are worthy of study lk;e. and attention is drawn spe- 
afically to women^ih the latter part of this section. . 

. Enrollment T:ren(h by Racial and Ethnic Groups 

Access— The^ annual ACE surveys for 1966 through 1975 show 
- subsjifntial changes in the racial and ethnic composition of the en- 
y ^ng freshman class (see table 11). . In 1966. 90.7 percent of the 
freshman class was Caucasian; in 1975. the figure was 86.5 percent 
This means that in 'ten years the minority share of enrollment^ grew 
from just over 9yf^t to 13.5 percent, which is roughly the 
minority portion HS^percent) of 18-to-21 -year olds in the popula- ' 
tion. . V ! ' 

Given the consider'ably higher hi^h school dropout rate among, 
minorities, (freshman) enrollment parity between whites and non- 
whites appears essentially to have been achieved. This can be seen : 
- most eleai:ly in Figure 3. where cdllege attendanc^.rates for high 
■ school, graduates, in October of the year of gradu/tibn have been ♦ 
plotted and the data fitted t© ciirves mathematic4ly. As notedjn 
Figure 3. the racial participation . rates appear tojiave mergpd in 

Jl^^'h """^ likely than the majority to be poor, the 

fonner tend to qualify more easily for student aid. ^ I 

i; '^ - ■■ ^ t^''-^ ' : 29 - 
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. 8 Tdbk 11 ConpoAM of Mmn EnfolMb] hj Me: lH(W^i(pm^^^ 



i . 



Caiudiian 

American Indian , 
Oriental 

Mexican Anerican/Qiiano 
Puerto Rian/Amcrican 
Other 



mi mr^ m m 

90.9 



1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



.6- ^.7, I 
.7 ' .8 1.1 



.5 

1.7 



9.1* 

.2 
.9 



'9U:\' 87i 
:6J 8.7' 



5.0 i\ 5.1 . 1.1 



.9 
5 
1.1 
.2 
1.2 



li) 
f 
1.8 



7.8 7:4 

.9 .9 

1.1 / .9 
13^' 

A .6 

li 1.7 



865 
9.0 

.9 
IJi 
1.7 

.7 
1.9 




*Caucaflan category changed to Caucasian/ White; Negro category changed to Negro/Black/Afro-Aoerican.' . 
Source: The Amm frahmn: MM for kll lH6'j^}, kCl, 

. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ / ' 

Fipirc h Profofim 0/ Ei^h kkol Graimtts Entolki in Colk^e in Octokt oj Their Senior to, bj Rm 



5Si 
50 
45 




^. 1962 "1963 



1964' 1965 1966 1967, 1968 1969 1970 1971 ms*- 1973 1974 1975 



» 1975 (see Table, A-ll for specific cTat^ and •a^urce).22 This pattern of 
findings for minority freshmen, was fTitended to all full-time enroll- 
ment5 by an Offic^e of Givil Rights (OCR) survey released in.Novem^ ^ 

. ber of 1976. The survey reported that, minority enrollments were 
13.1 percent of full-time enrollments in 1974, while the^ minority^ 
proportion of the total 18-to-24-yegr-old population was 13.8 percent 
(The . Chronicle of Higher Education, November 8, 1976, n 7). The^ 

.OCR survey, which sampled StbOO campuses, reported "Across-the- 
board increases for all mjnority groups in institutions of both sec-* 
tors and at all levels. In 32 states, the percentage of minority group 
students enrolled in college in 1974 was greater than the percentage 
of minority group membersUn state populations. 

Although both of these reports ar^ encouraging for minority stu- 
dents considered as a whole, parity in access has not been achieved 
for the largest minority group— blacks—according to the ACE. 
Whereas 9.0 percent of the 1975 freshman class identified themselves 
as Negro/black/Afro-American (Table il),-l2^ percent of all 18- . 
to-21 -year-old Americans were black. A ^^ecent Census Bureau Re^ 
port (TaBle A-12) reveals a comparable, disparity fon a/f black stu- . 
dents. In 1975, a bou t , 944^000 o^ neariy 10 percent of all students. '/ 
were blaa^^ in comparMHggk percent of the 18-tQ.24-year-old 
population. ^^^^^v ' . 

Nevertheless, marked impiWmtnt in acc^ss^^ blacks has been 
note% in recent years. The ACE figure of 9.0rper^I for blajck fresh- 
men in 1975 was 5.0 percent in 1966. ConsicJ^Wng all black students, 
since 1970, black enrdttmHUs increased b^^ percent compared 
to 30.9 percent for all students (Table A-A). \ 

Another interesting and ericouraging/Wew of che ^rrTaTerlrollment * 
dachas been developed by EnginJ^olmsH-p oNtfei_.A€:^' Holm- 
strohiVl976) argued CO social status is perhaps .the \, 

most stifle benefit of a college education, and that social mobility 
can be assessed most sensitively/ by Ptimparing college enrollment/ ' 
rat^STc^tfng^fffst-geiij^ coll^>udents. Holmstro^has.show/ 

that a much l^gef ^iroportion of'n&lack students in four-fea>-colleg^ 
-anci universities arc first-generation students than is 
blacks,, and that the pattern holds in; bpth the public^nd' the pri- 
vate sectors (see Table A-14). Holmstrom* 'concludes, ; V 

Thus, in a short perioa. higher education institutions provided'the means 

22DAta showing these patterns have been questioned by some minority spoKes- 
men. It is possible that the data are in error, although the source of that error 
wpuld have to be consistent because all major surveys report similar findings. 
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Table 12' Composition of Freshman Enrollments by Race, Insiitu- 
iimal Lwel^ and Sector: 1966 and 1975 (percenl) 





All 


AU« 


AU 


All ' 




lostitu- 


2-ycar^ 




Univer- 


lUcfad Background 


tions 


CoUcgM 


. CoUegcs 




1966 








' 


Caucasian 


^ 90.7 


89.1 


r 88.8 ' 


95.0 


Negro 


5.0 






1.6 


American Indian 


0.6 


l.O 




0.5 


Oriental 


0.7 


0.9 


'.0.6 


0.7 


Other 


3.0 


5.0 


■ "2.5 


2.2 


1975 




* 






White/CauciBlan 


86.5 


84^ 


85.S 


91.7 


BUck/Negro /Afro-American 


9J0 




11.9 


5.4 


-American Indian 


0.9 




0.8' :< 


' . 0.6 ' 


. Oriental 


1^ 


1.9 


0.8 


1.7 


Mexican-American/ChlfCtfto 


i.7 


3.1 


0.8 


0.7 


Puerto Rican<American^ 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.3 


. Oihet ► * 


1.9 


2.6 


1.5 


1.3 



Source: ACK Annual Freshman Surveys. . . * 

oy<jSli{jj|*ll iocial^;i»obility to over a quarter-million studetitl-ttiany of 
iMm^ifi at tl>c.tim<^of college entry, "disadvantaged" in itatul. (p. 10) 



On tmF<5lmer han(ft completion and retention rates are less en- 
couraging (Tjable'1iV-15)» A Census Bureau study of the 1971 fresh- 
man class shows that the white proportion of the entering freshmen 
class enrolled as seniors in 0974 was 57.2 percent compared to 40.9' 
• percent for blacks; that is, 42.8 percent of the whites and 59. 1 per- 
cent of the blacks had either dropped out, "stopped out," or made 
less than "regular" progress. An ACE analysis of the 1970 clrfss re- 
. vealed a similar pattern When completion, and retention rates were 
consiBered four years later (Table A-16). 

Referring to Table A4 in the Appipdix, the correlatiotik among 
. fifeshman enrollments by race and aid and race and costs are seen to 
he fairly high. . Thcf white share of freshman^enroUments is nega- 
tively cbrr^la ted -with studtfTit aid (r-158) and with costs (-.43). while 
"^*ie correlation values'ire b9th 'positive for non whites., This means 
that while aid and .co$ts Kii|V6 ijor^^^^ share of freshman 

eprollmfent^ has (j^>nl5 down ^nd the holiivhite/ihare^^h gone up^ 

The regression analysis . (T'able. /y^li) shows tii^.t'',4he increases in 
aid and in costs^ plus changes in median family income and unem-' 
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Table 12, (Continued) ^ ^ 



• ^ 






• ■ . 














4-ycar ColUges 




UnivcnltlM 








Private 












PubUc 


Nonseci 


' Prot 


CaCh. 


PjibUc 


Private 
















" 88,0 


93,2 


85,5 


84,7 


91,9 


'94,2 . 


, 95 ,1 


94.7 


5.0 


0,5 


10,1 


12,9 


6,0- 


.1.1 / 


1,5 


2.1 


1,0 


0,7 


07 


0,2 


O.i 


0,3 ^ 


0,6 


Cl.3 fr 


1,0 


/trs 




0,6 


6,5 


0,9 


0,6 


1.0 


4,9 


/ 5.1 . 


3,1 


1.6 . 




*3,6 


2,3 


1.9 


84,8 


I 81,3 


84,0 


85,6- 


87,1 


89,4 


91,7 


91.7 ' 


7,9 


^ 16,1 


15,2 


. 11,2 


11,1 


6,4 


5,6 


4.6 


1,0 


0,9 


0,8 


0,9 


I.I 


0,7 


0.6 


0.6 


.2.0 


0,4 


0,7 


1,6 


0,6* 




1,7 


1.9 


3,3 


0,5 


0,6' 


0,8 


0,6 


^ '2:8 


0^ 


K5 


0,7 


.0,8 




0,4 


0,2* 


0,9 - . 


0.2 


0.6 


2,7 

T 


'L9 ^ 


1,4 


2.1 




1.9 /^ ^ ^. 


1.1 


2.0 



plbyinient rates by racial grouping, explain about 80 percent of the 
total variance in the racial enrollment proportion changes of the 
past decade. For freshman nonwhites, a $100-per-student increase >n 
aid2« is associated with a ^.J^percent increase in the nonwhite share 
, y)f total enrollments. Holding aid constant^ a $100 cost increase is 
associated with a 2,5 percent decrease in the nonwhite share of 
total enrollments. For whites, a $1Q0 increase in aid is associated 
^ with a 2,3 percent share decrease; and holding aid constant, a $100 
increase in costs is associated with a 2.5 percent enrollment share 
increase. In other word?, if there had been no increases in student 
aid» the analysis suggests that increasing costs \Vould have been ac- 
companied, by an increasing white share of total freshman enroll- 
ments, " ' . 

College CAoicff— In regard to poUege chpice — enrollment shares 
in private and in higher ley^J jf)|;ftxaions-^the dat^ are generally 
favorable to minority group rnp^j^^fs. On the basis of the 1975 ACE 
^ freshman norms/ it is^seei\.:foy ^H^mplc, tba't enrollment shares for 
freshman blacks in four- ye^r xolkges and ^n' tlfcfic of five categories 
of private? institutions are greater thlln. the bl^jpk proportion (9,0 

M Pe|- student for d// itudemi. ' ^ 
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S Table U, Chmlmiics of AH Mmis (Muflmld Counl)* Recewini Aii Under Office of Eiuaim 
Amiih Propms, bf Tjpe and ConHol o/,/flJti(ulioM}7f 75^(f<irwnl) , , 



V 



I^Uc Institiitions' ' " ^ \P|ivate.Iiiilitutioi» 



Tolal " i UnlveT.: , Unlver- . 

Chancteristks Recipients TottI TwO'Vear Four-W sity < Tolii ? Twii.YMr M ii(y 

..^ Joul V'i3M,|jOO • |<)34,00fl ' J55,0}0 <<19,000 . 280,000., -551,000 36,000;/ 420,000 94,000 

' ■ Ellinic Group ■ ^ • * 

Minority :35ii 58.5 49.4 58.0 24.7 24.8 B m 24.7 

• NoDiDinority 66.4 '61.7,' 50.6 ■ . 62.0 .75.5 755 745 75.«- 753 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 .100.0 100.0 100.0 ' 100.0 100.0 J00.O 

^ ■ ■'. ' ' ' ' ) . ' ■ ' , 

Female ■ I* . , , 5!.0 1*^ 52.5„ r v5«5 50.6 49.5 , J.7 . 50.0..^^ 49.9 42.6 

' Male. 49.0, .47.7 455 49,4'i ,.m7 ^''51.5 tf SOJ \.57.4 

. Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0' 100^ 100.0 100.0 lOOil lOJO 

-p— ^ . _ 

• •Excludes Guaranteed Student LoaH Program. , 

Source:: Sludwt A'tiklanu: Pariieifiinli and Ptopam Frank I. Aidjck and Irene L GombcrK, Hieher Education Panel 

■ Rcpo*taovcniber;rACE,I)e^^^ .. i -, , / 




IMt li ^enia^e of loial Colfcg« (^oiiiM hm yaim kmtii bf-Rm of Student 



Sootif '' ■ V ■ , , m Black Ind.^ Orient Ancr. Ricao OHer Afl 



y-' BEOG 


5.7 


30.0 


Hi 


•90 


Mm) 


9U 


0./, 


89 

(U[ 


SEOC 


y ' 


si 


li 


18 

1*0 




91 




^ 1.1 


Sute Scholanhip 


SJ) 


4.4 


38 




9.1 


i< 

1J 


5ii 




Local Priva(e;$cholanhip 




3.6 


45 


3.7 


40* 




3,1 




SludentUI Benefiti V 

„..;Parcnti'^GIBcn&' ' r 


0.9 


1.7 


M ■ 




2.1 


25 


1.7 

iO.7'". 


1.0 




(|.6 


■■■'•.Hi' 


,01 ' 


' ^«i9, 


|5 


05 




19 


«.4 


/*/ 






3.1 


2.0 


1 A 

1.9 


, lom unnii 


l£ A 

lo.9 , 


W.3 


28.7.* 


23(1 


40.7 


41.0 r 




19.9 


V, .:; ParcnU or My 


46.0 


24.6 


32.8 


45.3 


25.2 


27.0 


405 


43.8 




!• \ • 




> 10' 

, 1.2 


/' 05 


0.7 




05 




1 , . 

Total Famifv Ainihnrf 






♦31.0 


m 


25.9 


Aft r 

'28.6 


lA A 

40.8 


445 


« Total GranU and FamOy AuiiUnce 


65.3 


71.3 


62:7 


' 68.7 


66.5 


69.6 


62.1 





. 'College Work Study 


1.6 


55 


2.6 


2.0 


35 


5.7 


25 


2.0 

2.7' 


Federal Guaranteed Student Loan 


2.7 


35' 


'1.9 


15 


15 


2.0 
1.6 


25 
15 


National Direct Student Loan 


1.8 


1.4 


' 15 


1.9 

,1.0 


1.9 


Other Loans 


i:6 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


- 1.6 


,15 


13) 


:;nfull-(lipe-Work rv-.- 




2.1 






' 4.1 
135 


'2^ 


3.6 


2.2 


Wtime Work 


' m 


"6.9 


12.8 


125 


,-9.4 


, 13.6 


13.4 


Savings , l. , 


105 


4.1 


9.8 


8.4 


6.1 


••5.6 


■ . 95 ' 


9.9 


Other Financing . ' 

* 


1.8 . 


1.9 


3,4 


V 


1.9 


2il 


2.7 


1.9 


Student Net Coit ^ . 


36.1 


m 


37.0 


\ ■ )0.8, 




29.9' 


37.6 


35.6 


.;-'(;ran(I Total ^M:,^': 






:J9.t' 


.•:';,995 


' 995 ; 




99.7 


m 



' Note: TotaU do iiot equal lOOilperceU i , 

Source: Unpubliihed analyiet conducted by the Higher Eiiucation Reiearch Inititute tnied on data from the national nirvey of 
^ frahmcn entering college in 1975 ai reported in Aitin, A.W.;,Ring, M. R.; and Richardion,.G. T. The Ammhihmn, Lpi. 
<n Angela: Laboratory for Reieatcb In Higher Educatioo, Univeriity of California. Lot Angdet. 1975, 



Table If, Summary of Enrollment in AU Institutions of Higher Edu 
cation, by Sex, Degree<redit Status, and Institutional Type: United 
States, Fall 1964-1975^ (Residents and Extension Opening Fall En 
rollment, in Thousands) 





. Total 
















degree* 
















ck^dit and 




Sex 




Total 






non-degree" 








i 


non-degree* 




Year 


credit 






% 


% 


credit 




(Fall) 


•coroUment 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


enrollment 


Men 


1964 


5.280 


5.249 


2.031 


6i;5 


38.5. 


550 


216 


1965 


5.921 


5,630 


2^1 


6KSi 


58,7 


595 


255 


1966* 


e.390 


3,856 


, 2.534 


60,9 


59.7 


462 


279. 


1967» 


6.912 


4.133 


2.778, 


59.8 


40.2 


505 


311"" 


1968 


7^13 


4.478 


3.0S5 


59.6 


40.4 


585 


■559 


1969 


8.005 


4.746 


3.158 


59.3 


40.7 




527 


1970 * 


. , 8.jmi 


5.044 


3W 


^8.8 


41.^ 


661 


407 


1971 


8.949 . 


5.207 


3.742 


58.2 


41.8 


855 


490 


1972 


9^15 


5.239 


3,976 


56.9 


43.1 


950 


538 


1973 


9.602 


5,371 


4.231 


55.9 


44.1 


1.082 


599 


1974 


10.224 


5.622 


4.601 


55.0 


. 45.0 


1.200 


654. 


1975 


. n.?40 • 


6.172 


5,068 


54.9 


45.1 







*Thc breakdown between dcgrcc crcdit iind uon degrcecredit enrollment in 1966 
and 1967 ii eitimatcd. 

Note; Data 9re for 50 itatcs and the District of Columbia for all years. Because 
of roundingi details tnay not add to totals. Final revised figures for fall 1975 
opening f^U enrollment in institutions of higher education are slightly differ* 
en t from (hoie ilmwn.on the tul)lc. 

percent) of all freshinan enrollments (see Table 12).?* The univer- 
sity enrollment rate for black freshmen, however, is below the black 
proportion overall (6.4 percent versus 9.0 percent). 

Significant and positive changes ^n. this racial distribution are 
evident from a comparison of the 1966 and 1975 ACE norms (Table 
12). Black enrollment shares have grown disproportionately in both 
public and pidvate universities, in private two-year colleges, and in 
two of three categories of private four-year colleges. In the single 
exception, private nonsectarian cojleges. the black, share already had 
been high in 196^6. 

The Cost'Aid'Race Relatianships — Although the relationship of 
student aid to college access and choice can only be Inferred from 



24 The 1976 OCR survey reported a 1974 private institution minprity enroll- 
ment rate^qf 12:9 percent, which is considerably higher thin oV^erall private 
minority enrollment rates frotfi the 197.*»'ACE Freshman Survey. ' ~" | 
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Table 15. {Qoniin}Led) 



Sex Total Sex 

degree- 



Omen 

14 
1S9 

194 

226 
194 
254 
543 
412 
484, 
S47 



% % 


credit 






% 


% 


Men Wpmen 


enrollment 


Men 


Women 


Men ^ Women 


65.5 


54.5 . 


4,050 


5,055 


1,917 


61.5 


58.7 


64.6 


55.4 


, 5^26 


5,576 


2,152 


61.1 


58.9 


60.4 


59.6 


5.928 


5,577 


2351 


: 60.5 


59.7 


6\M 


58.4 


6,4!f)6 


5,822 


2,584 


59.7 


40^ 


6\A 


58.6 


6,928 


4.119 


2.809 


59^ 


40^ 


62.8 


57.2 


7,484 


4.419 


5,065 


59.1 


40.9 


61.6 


5^.4 


7,920 


4,657 


5,284 


58.6 ' 


41.4 


58.8 


412 


8,116 


4,717 


5,599 


58.1 


41.9 


56.6 


45.4 


8,265 


4,701 


5,564 


$6.9 ^ 


45.1 


55:4 


44.6 * 


8.520 


4.772 


5,747 


56.0 • 


44.0 


54.5 


45^ 


9,025 


4,969 


4,055 


55.1 


44.9 












55.0t 


45.0t 



/ 



Sources; Enrdllment data and estimates are based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Educjitinn, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, publication: 
(I) Opening {Fall) EnroUttunt in Higher £ducarioti, annually, 1964 through 
1968, 1971 through 1975, (2) Fair Enrollment in Higher Education, Supple- 
^ mtff^flfy tnformqtion, 1969 and 1970, and <3) data from Resident and Extension 
EnrdUment iu Institutions of Higher Education, fall 1966 (unpublished). 

fEstimAed. 

these findings, other avaibble evidence is consistent with the rela- 
tionships implicitly suggested. Table 13 shows*K.that in all institu- 
tional levels and sectors, the proportion of Office o£ Education aid 
recipients who are minority students is much higher than the pro- 
portion of these individuals in the institutional student bodies as 
a whole. For example, as noted earlier, minority ^students compose 
less than 14 percent of college student bodies but account for 33.6 
percent of Office of Education aid awards. ^ 
Table 14 provides^ a broadej>obreakdowh, both by racial subgroup 
and by source of student funds. Again it is^seen that the minority 
groups receive ^ger extra-family subsidies than do whites: the total 
Grants line shows, for example, that black freshmen receive 46.3 
-percent of their |(0tal co3(0 in 'the form of fstudejrit' grants" Compi^d^ 
to 16.9 percent fdf whites. HoweVer, whitii"(and Orientals) receive, 
much larger subsidies from parents than dd the other identifiable 
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Table' 16. Composition/ofyirst'Time, FullTime Enrollments, by Sex, 
Level, and Sector: 196^ to 1975 ..v. 



ii 



1966 1967 1968 1970 1971 1972 1973 15^4 1975 

Men 54.3 5S.6 , 56.6 54,8 54,4 53.9 52.8 52,2 63.2 

Wqmen ^^^.7 44.4 43.4 45.2 /l5.6 46.1 47.2 47.8 46.8 




Two-Year Public 
Two-Year Private 



1966 * 1975 

I F ^ . 

^.3 39.7 56.5 '4.^ 

58.2 rn , 4QQ 41.8 55.7 45 o 54 q 44 J 



M 


F 


60.3 


39.7 


50.1 


49.9 


48.9 


51.1 


55.6 


^4.4 


43.9 


56.1 


M.7 


63.3 


56.9 


43.1 


62.5 


37.5 


54.3 


45.7 



Fo6r-Year Public 
Four 'Year Private' 
(Nonaectariaji) 

FouivYear Private 49.5 ^ 50^ 49.6 50.4 

(lYotesunt) 
Fou/ Year Private 
(CathoUc) 

Public Universities 
Private Universities 

All 



58.2 fioK %n\ 41.8 54.0 .qn 41.O 





. F 


56.5 


43^ 


^5.2 


64.8 


49.3 


50,7 


53.3 


46.7 


49.1 


50.9 


43.8 


565 


52.6 


47.4 


59.0 


41.0 


53.2 


'46.8 



Sonrce: ACE Annual Freshman Surveys. 



Table 17. Enrollments in All Institutions of Higher Education, by 
Sex, Sector, and Level: Fall 1975 



Sex 


Public 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


All 


Percent 


Men 


4.808.767 


54.4 • 


1.563,372 


56.7 


6.172,074 


54.9 


Women 


4,035,355 


45.6 


1,032.753 


43^ 


5,068.108 


45fl 


ToUl 


fii.844.062 


100.0 


2.396,125 


100.0 


11.240,187 


100.0 




Two- 


Pkr- Four- 


Per. 


Unlvcr* 


Per- 


Per- 




Year 


cent Year 


cent 


sity 


cent Afl 


cent 



Men 2,109^ 54.4 2,104.315'^ 53.4 1,^58^36 57.7 6,172,079 54.9 

Women 1.768313- 45.6 1^35.672 46.6 i;463,923 42.3 -5,068,108 45.1 
15) AU* 4, 3377,7,41 100.0 3,939,987 100.0 3iit22,459 10Q,0 11,240,187 1«).0 



Source: NCES Annual Survey. 
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^ racial or ethhic groups.^ For example, blacks Ipeceive only 24.6 per- 
cent of their net costs from their parents comfaared to 46.0 percent 
for whi tes. 1 

Tile end result, is that whites' generally expWience ^ higher net 
college cost than do minority njemtii^s, although an exception is 
noted in the case of American Ind/an^ The average net cost to all 
students is 35.8 percent of average total costs; American Indians 
(S7.S' percent) followed by whites (36.7 percent) experience the high- 
est net costs; and blacks (28.7 percent), Puerto Ricans iOA percent), 
Orientals (31.3 percent)] and Mexic^n-Americani (33.4 percent) ex- 
perience ^the ' lowest ^ef costs, respective^. The total college costs 
incurred by these groups vary considerably, and | part of the differ- 
ences in net costs can be traced to the incurring df higher total costs 
by certain of these group^fACE 1975). 1 

Summary— The status of Yatial minorities in! American higher 
education has improved markedly during the-past ^ecade, and parity 
with whites has been achieved on most, nieasuk^s. ^Racial equity has 
been advanced and, on balance, may already .be Tan accomplished 
fact. Yet, disparities remain, since Sjj^pletion* and retention rates 
among black college students are lower than for thie white majority. 
Finally, it would appear that the progress made ma|y be due in part 
to student aid programs that result in the lower nef costs of college 
attendance experienced by most minority groups! Unfortunately, 
data are not available regarding the importance ininority aid re- 
ypients attach to aid in affecting their college atteqciance decisions. < 

Enrollment Trends by Sex . | 

J Access — Like low-income and minority persons, Women are in- 
kffasing their share of college enrollments; nevertheless, they remain 
underrepresented in the college-going population (see Table 15). In 
964, women accounted for 38.5 percent of total enroOments, n value 
tftat had increased to 45.1 percent by 197*. Although ithis was major 
progress for women, equity had not yet been achieved. In 1975, 
women had composed 49.6 percent of the I8-to-24-y^ar<jld popula- 
tion. The same pattern holds for freshmen women: j they 'have in- 
creased their share of freshmen enrollments^ but have not achieved 
parity with men (Table 16): .1 

Althou^ it would appear that the enrollment 'stajtus of wpnoien 
ill higher education is improving, some discouragingj signs for the 
future are evident. From the Holmstrom Study (Table A-17), it is 
seen that 53.6 percent of all male freshmen enrolle4 in four-year 
institutions were first-generation students, compared to lonly 49.9 pcr- 
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cent for wom^n, the discrepancy being greatest rn private institu- 
tions. In other words, a smaller portion of the female than of the 
male enrollments represented a break with family and cultural 
traditions. A larger portion of^men^-t.han womejn were the first of 
their families to zlttend these collegiate institutions. Further, con- 
sidering retention fates, 49.6 percent^pf the women in the 1971 fresh- 
man class were enrolled as seniors/n 1974 as compared with 60.9 
percent of the men (Table A-15),/Also, in institutions at all levels,,, 
more m^n than women appear to complete their education within . 
four years (Table A-1 6): 

By once again viewing Table A-4 in the Appendix, the correla- 
tions between the male and female shares of total enrollments and ' 
student aid and ; costs can be noted. It is scen ^iat Uie values for 
males arie -.98; for females, +.98. In otl\er words, the decline in the 
male share and the increase in the female^ share of total enrolln\ents 
are very strohgly associated with increases In aid and costs. 

The regression analysis by sex (Table A-18) shows that changes in 
aid and costs, plus changes in family income and unemployment 
rates, explain almost all of the variation' in tVie male and female^ 
enrollment shares. For males, a $100 increa'se in aid is associated 
with a .32 percent decrease in the enrollment share, compared to a 
.37 percent increase for females. Similarly, holding aid constant, ^a 
$100 cost increase is assbciated with a .17 percent share decrease for 
males and a .18 percent share increase for females. In other word's, 
the growth in aid programs appears to be associated with an increase 
in the female share of enrollments and a decrease in the male share. 
But unlike the patterns for low-income youth and minorities, even 
if aid had Qot been increasecl, women apparently would have coped 
with the rising costs of attendance and increased their share of ern 
rollments. This supports the earlier suggestion tha/ social forcies in 
addition to student aid'arfc operating to affect changes in the col- 
legiate enrollments of women. - t;» 

College Choice— Women j^lso have been improving their "lot" in 
regard to college choice. Although freshman women clearly are un- 
derrepresented in private* universities, they are almost on a par with 
men in universities 9verall, and* they are overrepresent^d in four- 
year colleges, particulfirly in private four-year colleges (refer to Table 
16).25 Further, over time, the representation of freshman women 
in private and higher-level institutions has improved noticeably. Com- 
paring yKe ACE freshman norms for 1966 and 1975 reveals a general 



25 Based on the female iHare of all cnrollmenrs. 
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leveling. Fo^ example, the female portion of two-year' enrollments 
has risen, but so has the female,share of university enrollments, both 
in public and in private instimtions. 

When .current foia/ enrollments are .considered, it^is seen that 
women ^rese^itly do not fare as well as men in terms of attendance 
4t higher^evel ancf private institutions (see Table 17). Whereas 
women make up 45.1 percent of all enrollments, they^compose only 
4S.3 percent of the student bodies of private institutions and 42.5 

Table 18, Percentage of Total CpllegeXosts Paid by Various Sources, 
by Sex of ^yident: 1975 ' \^ . . . 



T 



Source 




Women 


. All Students 


BEOG 


7.8 


8.? 




SEOG 1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


State Scholarship 


3.4 


3.8 


3.6 


Local, Private Scholarship 
Students' Gl Benefits 


3.3 


3.9 


3.6 


1.8 


0.2 


1.0 


Parents* GI Benefits 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5\ 


SS Dependents' Benefits 


1.8 


2.1 


'A 


Total Granu 


19.7 


20.3 


19.9 \ 


Parents or Family 


40.6 


47;2 


43.7 


Spouse 


03 


0.7 


05 


Total Family Assistance ^ 


40.9 


47!?^ 


44.2 


Total Grants 'and Family Assistance 


60.6 


68.2. 


64.1 


College Work Study 


1.8 


2.2 


2.0 - 


Federal Gqa ran teed Student Loan , 


" 3.0 ^ 


25 


2.7 


National Direct Student Loan 


i.7 


' 2.2 


. 1.9 


^ Other Loan 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


Full-time Work- 


3.0 


1.3 


.2.2 


Paxt'time Work 


15.2 


11.4 


13.4 ' 


Savings •* - 


10.4 


9.2 


9.9 


Other Financing 


« .25 


1.1. 


L9 


Student N«t Cost 


39.4 


325 ' 

■ \ 


' 56.1 


Grand Total 


100.0 


1005 


100.2 











Note: TouU dp not all cqual'lOO.O percent due to rjiSinding. ■., < V 

Source: Unpublished analyses conducted by the Higher Education Research In- 
stitute based on data from the national survey of freshmen entering college in 
1975. as reported by Aslin. A. W.; King, M. R.; and Richardson, G. T. The 
American Freshman, Los Angeles: Laboratoryv for, Research in Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California, Lqs. Angeles. 1975. • 
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percbnt of the enrollments of universities. They^^reTl^wever, slight 
ly overrepresented in four-year colleges. " » 

The Cost-Aid^Sex Relationships — The relationship of student aid 
to the improving conditions of college choice for women was jsug« 
gested in Table 13. Although women composed only about* ,45.0 
percent of overall enrollments in 1974, they, received 51.0 percent . 
of Office of Education student aid awards. Further, in ^11 six insti- 
tutional categories, women received a larger share of awards than 
suggested by their numbers in^ihese institutions. On these bases, 
student aid may have played a role in expanding access and choice^ 
'•for woitreri in higher education. 

Thus, it \not surprising that, on the average, women experience 
a lower nW wlege cost (51.8 percent) than men (59.4 percent) (see 
Table 18). \ Most of this ciifFerenceMS accounted for by larger par- ^. 
ental contriTbutions, although in all scholarship and grant categories 
women also receive a somewhat larger percentage contribution than 
men. Men make up fife difference chiefly by more work. Part of the 
discrepancy in net co^ts, however, is accounted for by males opting 
for higher-priced institi^tions (see Table A-10). If men incurred the 
same total costs as wgrien, iht net cost gap would be reduced/ 

Data regarding the ai<ect r^ played by student aid in altering 
enrollments by sex is severely limited. The only^major study that 
examined this question — the College' Student Grant Study — follntl^ 
that state student aid was more instrumental to the enrollment dev 
cisiohs of women than of men in four of five state program^ studied 
(Fife and Leslie 1976). In these foiir state^aid programs, the margin^ 
waS;^ of the order of 10 percent;- approximately 10 percent more - 
women than men stated that they Would not have attended college — 
without the aid. ' 

Summary — Higher education opportunities for women have bepn 
improved considerably in recent years although parity with men 
has not yet been achieved. The female share of postsecondary en- 
rollments has grown, as has the female share of entollments ifi pri- 
^vate and tn higher-level institutions. The gap between the /female 
and male shares of ehrollments genefsijly has decreased but/nas not 
closed. Also, female retention and completion rates are low^r thian 
thofc for males. The] present lower net college cQ<ts for women 



enrollment gap. ^ 
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Summary and Discussion 




The major purpose of this report has been to assess i the effects 
of losing ^llege costs aftd increasing sTudent aid appropjriations on 
collegiate access, choice, and retention arid completion. Attention 
has been drawn to three groups of students which typically have been 
underrepresented in higher education— those from low<income fami- 
lies, racial tninorities, and women. 

This report has analyzed the pattern of enrollment changes over 
time in relation to price and student -aid increases. Also examined, 
has been evidence regarding who receives aid and the inl^ortance 
of this aid in the formulation of college enrollment decisions. From 
these analyses inferences have been drawn regarding the effects of 
recent changes in higher education financing policy upon the three 
- primary groups studied. 

.. ■ ■ ' 

Summary of Overall Enrollments and Enrollment Conditions 

In the second section, the magriitude of overall enrollment, cost,' 
and student aid increases were^ noted over time. It was pbserved 
that the absolute growth in higher education enrollments generally^ 
has been smooth even though the rate of growth has declined in 
recent years, further, when the most broad-based data -source was 
considered, 'it was evident that the propensity lor higher^ education 
—i.e., the higher education*%participatYon fate — has declined sub- 
' staritially, too, although the ox/erall rate decline majr have been 
partially a statistical artifact and a function of higher than riormal' 
male enrollment rates during the Vietnam War. 

Another part of the exploration for these declines, however, may 
be found in - the increasing costs of college attendance. The total 
costs of college have risen sharply during the past decade; eveii more/ 
.^rply than increases in the rate of inflation; -and it ii now a well- 
established principle that as high^ education^ prices rise, enroll- 
ment demand declines.^* 

Also, it was. noted in this secotV^ section' that appropriations for 
student aid have grown substanrfally during the past*decade: In 
fiscal 1976, total public student aid appropriations for higher edu- 
cation, both need- and nonneed-ba&ed, averaged over $1,000 per full- 

— ^ — » -Nv • • ' 

* 26 There arc several qualifiert-jji^hU gei^lization. Among them is the as- 
jam|>Uon tha^^!r else remain s^^n^ 
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lime stud^ltait cprolle^, Thi&^ure represents apprd^mately 36 per 
cent of t^MfcHTcht total average costs of collegiatejattendance ^ 
a majof change in the pattemr' 6f American hfgher/education's finan- 
aal history. 



Swnfnary of the Changing Enrollment Mix . 

The major evidence central to the purpose of this report w^s 
found in how various ' groups, disaggregated by income, race, 
sex, have been faring during the time period under study, 
evidence was examined in the second and third section-of thilSTreport, 
Income— Tihle 19 provide^ a summary of key access, chbice,\and 
net cost- data for Uie three income groups — low, middle, and highj In ^ 
regard to access, line A.2 of Table 19 shows that higher education 
participation rates have not been improved in any broad income 
category, although it is apparent ^hat the low-incom^ group, fol- 
lo\yed by the high-income group, have coped better with chanting 
conditions than the middle^iicpme group: Indeed, the low-iWome 
share of enrollments has grown during the past decade! 

In spite of (relatively) improving access for low-income youth, on 
absolute grounds they have not yet achieved enrollment parity with, 
those^ of ^eater means. The most recent participation rate for low- 
income youth^is mar^^edly below-4he normative ifBverage) rate and 
drastically bejow the high-incbme jjartici.pation r^ (Line A.l), Fur-: 
i thfer, the deviation* ffbmj^he high-income enrollment rate is not re-, 
duced when adjustments, in the populaypn base are made to account 
for ttiose who. have dropped out of high School, and those who have 
' " already graduated from college (Line A. 3). Access for middle-incpme 
students is approximately at the norm value on both njeasures. ' 

Concerning improvement in college choice, the results are mixed ^ 
for the low.: and high-incorhe'^roiyps and are negative for the middle- 
income group (Lines B.l and B.2 of Table 19). The low-in comp . * 
sjiiare of \iniversity-level enrollnSnts has declined ami^ the low-income ' 
share of private-sector enrollnients has increased, while the bpppsite 
has been true for high income students. The middle-income Shares 
of both higher level and private college- enrollments haye declingf^^ 
.(Juring the perwd under study/ * 

Part C of T'JbYe 19 shows that stadents J[rom high^ncome 'families 
pay the lowest portion oS their total costs, followed fairly -closely hj 
low-income students, wj/le middle-ipcoHi^. .,youth> payr the highest 
proportron of thieir lota] costs. From vhje^ data, totaj cost data in 
Table A-10, aira proportional enrolrap^'*dis^ data, it ys 

• estimated thar middle-income studentr^yst earh or otherwise martce 
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Table 19. Summary of Access/ choice, and Net Cost by Income: Most 
• Recent Data and Change Over Time (in Percentages). 



Category 

A. Access (Participation Rates) 

1. Most recent (19$5) datai 

2. J967-75 rate changei w 

3. Adjusted (1972) dau2 

4. Aid recipients3 
t Percent of total 



costs paid by stude 



Choice6 (Partii 

1. Most recent 
* a. Private 

b. FouT-y 

2. 1968'7^ 
rate change ^ 

a. Private 

b. Four-year 

c. University 




>atidui]Rates\ 



(atesW 

la (5?) 



[974)^>fet 

Intents 
[nroUmehts 

enrollments 



^.et CostsS (Percentage of 
Toul Costs) 





Income'^ 




Norm 








or V 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Standard 


22.6 


34.1 


« .- 

51.1 


i 

37.14' 


>- .4 


- 5,3 


- 3,7 


- 3,15 


23.8 


^ 34.9 


. 55,7 


34.^4 


48.4 


/ 21.0 


7.7 


20.2T 



17.8 
6^.5 



20.4 
7t,4 



^5 
79,0 



22,74 
75.64 



65 


-3.r 




0 


1,2 


- 2,0 




0 


- 2.6 


- 4,6 


7.2 


0 


32.2 


4i.6 




J5.94 



1 Census. Primary Families, dcpendent^-members enrolled full-time. 

2 Adjusted for number of jiigh school nongraduates :and for co^llege ^duates. 
8 ACE 1975 Freshman Surv#\. jr \ ^ 

.4 Average for all families. ' *" 
SAvefiig^ for . three income groups.% 

6 Note: Among g^^aid recipients^ 26.8 percent attended private four-year institu- 
tions; among federal aid, ^recipients , 33.7 percent attended private four^yezr 
institutjons; only 21.7 percent oU«41 frjrshmen wot attended (NH^ 1972 Fresh- 
men), 

4? For distribution of income- category ace chapter three, 

up about 16 percent more in dollars than youth of hijm incom& fami- 
lies and .about 36 percent mprS thah 'youth of low^incohie families." 

/iactf-rSummary data by race are presented in Table 20. Viewing 
the trend data, it is evident that minority grodps have made major 



arfini 



27 Arrived at by taking intp account the varfing higher educatioD costs of the 
three incoipe groups and the enrollment disfxjbutioj^^ t^eK groups by sector 
and level. The 16 and 36 percent figures are percentages, not net cost rates. 
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A..AccAs 

Mt MCfhy pcraijt of loul ebroUaienti . 
' 2. Moit Rccht (I974)'percent of total eniollnientiK 
J. W19J5 percent change , v , 

■ * ( 1966-1975 pctcent total enrollmcnu ntc,|jngeJ 
' 5. Adjusted ( 1975) freihinen enrollment 




6.M5adjuyratcchangcin5'-{^^ ' 

Uiirg2"(i97i)MroOfallaidrc(i^^^ , 
B.Choicc«^ , ■> , 

, ^ 1. Most recctK' (1975) percent of fre«hraen enrolltoejts' 
• ■■ !* , a. Private . : ' 7^. - 

, b. FouF'year , , , ' ' 

c'dniverjily \ ' ^ ^ 

^ \% 1966-1975 flymen enroUtncntj share chaOgp . 

b. Four-)'car > V ' '' 

c, University '„; ' 

. C. Retention and Completion ' / 

,. 1. Percent of 1971 freshmen who arc 1974 Senioi^z' 
. - 2. Received, degree or still eniollcd four yeait lateril - ' 
D. Net Costs (% of toul costs) 




-<-2. :v^ ^'-?iO; 



- 2 

' 66;' 




I 'i 



Ii7 

Ah 

,/<Q.9) 
(28.7) 



1 



87.2t 



- 31 . 

•-Sir. ■ 

(f2),„ 



■i 



ISiiifl 

> 0 

; equity 
equity 



'fEstimated. v.- 
lOfficc of Civil Righu Sui;^y of 3,000 institutioiis. Validated 

closely by 1974 ACE Freshnlin Norms, ^ ■ 
2 Census Bureau.. 

MCE norms: Change in portion of freshman enrollments npn- 
white and white. « 

< Portion of high school gnduatcs in college the year of grad- 
uation. 



5ACE 1975 j,iidy. 

7 Percent 'Of jjl 18.94 yesr oldi who are mmoriiiei 

sPerccntofall H )tar olds who are black 
sWhiterate. 

10 ACE norai; 9tt^i who are minority. ■ 

11 Average for nil tii^denn 
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progress in regard t6 ^dlfege access. This is true of the ''minority*' 
category, overall, as well as for blacks (Lines A.4 and 6, and A. 3. 
respectively). Parity in college access almost has been, achieved for 
racial minprity groups taj;^n as a whole (Lines A. K and ^.5), al- 
though, blacks probably qontirlue to be underrepresented in higher 
education stucieiu bodies in comparison to their nunjbers in the 
. l8-io-24-year-old pdpulatiori (Line A.2). 



J I Regarding college choice, it would appear that parity has been 
oughly ad^M^ed .whel\^ all racial minority groups are combined 
/ (Lines B.flj^rhe proportion of such minority group members who 



were enroHfd as freshmen in 1975 at /our year colleges slightly ex- 
Vceedecl tl' pi(»portion ot minority group students ery^ofled overall, 
whih he mih .r rv representation Jn private institutions was onl^ 
siic uh ! lie total minority enrollment rate. Only in uni- 
ver I' iiioriiy members clearly underrepresented. thcreases 

• sint( j 7« seen in B.2 of Table 20. ' 

The most discourJjging data in regard to race relate to^' retention 
and completion ra|les for blacks C); the rates for blacks are 

markedly lower than '{or whites. Although opportunities to enroll in 
college, apparently are nearing uarity by ;ace, black dropout rates 
continue to be high. :v 
, A good deal of the^^^^ for the gains that have been noted for 
' minorities may be due to *tTv4 student aid programs of the 1960s and 
^ 1970s, Net college 'tosts are generally higher for whites than for 
minority students, especially for blacks. The high number 6f aid 
recipients who are black is evident in Tabje 13. 

Sex — Table 21 contains summary data by sex. Although women^ 
still compose a smaller percentage of higher education enrollments 
than men (Line A.I), considerable gains in access have been made 
during the past decade (Line A, 2). Considering college choice, only 
in universities have gains lor women been noted during the past 
^decade. HoweVer, in the case of four-year colleges, wprrien already 
were in a dominant position a decade ago; and the very modest 
decline noted in Line B.2:b is probably in' part due fo th^ opening 
of previously single-sex and hfeavily female-dominated polleges to 
males, especially private, four-year colleges with religious affiliations 
(see Table 16). Nevertheless, eqoal choice has not been achieved for 
women (Part B.l), nor ^ire j^enjlA^ and completion rates^equal to 
; those of men (Part Cj, j / ■ ' 

Perhaps the progress in college access that has been noted for 
women is related to their lower net costs of attendanc^^ (Part D). 'Al- 
though women are in thejiininority in higher education, they appear 

■ . . . ' 47' 
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Table: 2L Summary of Access, phoice; Retention and Completion, 
■and Net Cost by Sex: Most Recerxt Data and Chctnges wet Time (in 
Percentages) ^ 




At Access 

1. Most 'retcnc* (1975) percent 
of 4otal enrollments 
1964-1975 ra^ change 
3. Aid, ^^ipientl (1974)i . 

Hfr Choice : \ % 

1. Most receijlF(>975) percent 
of tfllal enroUmerits2 

"i. Private V : 

b. FouVYrii|i-" . ^' 

c. UniversRy 

V 2. 1966-1975 enroUment^atc changes 
a. Private ^ 
bT Four- Year 
^ c. University jj^ ' 

C. Retention and completion 
'l. Percent of 197l,(^rqshmen 
whet are 1974 seniors^ 

2. Received degree or stvll enrolledS 

U. Net Costs (Percentage of Total Costs) 



Female 



49.6 
52.4 

31.8 



Group 
Male 



60.9 
55.2 

39^4 



Nonn or 
Standard 



45.1. 


54.9 


49.66 


+ 6.6 • 


- 6.6 


0 


51.0 


49.0 


45.16 








'43.3 


56.7 


45.15 


46.6 


53.4 


4^1 


42.3 


57.7 


45.1 








- i:5t 


-1- 1.5t 


0 


- .1 


+ .1 


0 


-1- 3.2 


' - 3.2 


0 



equity 

equijy 

35.1 



fEstimated. 

1 ACE 1975 Study. ' 

2 NCES. The 1975 ACE norms show more positive data for women; sec Table 29. 
8 ACE Freshman Surveys. - ^ 

4 Census Bureau- 

5 Female share of enrollments. . ii ' 

6 l^ortion of iB to 24 ycar'olds who are female^ 



to receive a slight majority of at least one major form of 
(table 13). 



student aid 



Conclusions y . 

Without question,- major progress has been made during the past 
decade in advancing higher educatiori oppor trinities for the poor, for 
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minorities; and for women. College access and choice, in particular, 
have been furthered; and although parity has, been achieved or near- 
ly so in only one of the three cases, the opportunity gap has been 
narrowed in the other two. , * . 

While part of this progress probably would have occurred inde- 
pendent of tie w financing policies, in all likelihood a good deal of 
the credit is due to the need-based student aid programs of the past 
decade. Recent social, economic, and cultural changes in society 
have railsed expectations among many members of these ^oups; and 
it is suspected that some progress in higher education opportunities 
would have been noted during the past 10 years even without pub- 
lic intervention. However, it i?k-the view of many that only nominal 
higher education enrpllinent garh< would have been noted for these 
groups if specific government financing policies had not been de- 
veloped. In oxher^vf^^s, causal relationships between aid and en- 
rollments are belieyei^^(5'*exist. This view is supported not only on 
'Impressionistic grounds but by the pattern of findings, of this re- 
port as well. . : . 
^ I these causal relationships are a<;- I, then it may be concluded 
that/rteed-based studei^t aid progr.i ave been successiul in ex- 
panding, or at least limiting declines, m higher education access and 
choice for low-income persons, minorities, and females. These pro-' 
grams have done so by targeting 'aid on these three groups to the 
point that their net costs generally arc lower than for other groups, 
especially the middle-income group. 

This raises the issue about ivhich much has been said and written 
in the 1970s — the so-called /'plight of the middle class." The argu- 
ment is that m'iddle-inGoma youth are caught between rising tuitions, 
which result from the divdwrwkof institutional aid funds to student 
aid, and parental inability orNiinwillingness to meet the higher 
co5ts.28 It also is asserted that low-incope youtlj qualify readily for 
student aid, while the parents of high-income youth have the means 
to meet the higher costs. 

The findings of this report probably will provide arrirAunition for 
both the proponents and the detractors of the *'middle-income argu- 
ment." For example, proponents can cite the declining college par- 



28 Assuming a stability in. funds for higher education, it is generally recognized 
that tuitions will have to be raised to increase student aid appropriations. Sec, 
for example* The Committee for'' Economic Development, The Management and 
Financing of Colleges, I978;,and The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education: Who Paysf Who Benefits? Who Should Pay? 1968. 
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tinpation' r^etes among youth of middle-income families, and argue 
th^l the pnce-higher enrollment rates demonstrate a desire to attend 
college,, by hundreids of thousands of 'middle-income nonattenders. 
They canv also, point to middle-income enrollment declines ijl more 
costly, higher leVel and private institutions. Finally,ri:hey cin cite 
the student, cost data showing that middle-income youth are forced 
to make up a larger portion of their total college costs than youth 
of either low- or high-income families. 

The detractors of the middle-income argument will find ample 
evidence in support of their position too. Perhaps the most con« 
vincing will be the findings that the low-income group continues, to 
experience markedly lower postsecondary participation rates than 
either the middle- or high^income groups. Further, although relative 
progress has been shown in this regard for the low-income ^group, 
in absolute terms, a rate decline actually . has beerl observed in re-^ 
cent years. Findings regarding college choice also show that parity 
has not been achieve^ for low-income youth. 

College costs and student aid, of course, are not the fuH^problem. 
Citizens deprived of various^ opportunities in their personil histpnes 
('o not arrive, at cpllege a^nfiission offices equal in all respects. Sortie 
are poorly motivated diie^to environmental conditions, including 
lack pf pareipial encouragement; others have extraordin i^v Jamily 
responsibilities: and, perhaps most importantly, some require more 
study time than othfers, thus obviating the raising of additional funds 
through part-time worL - 

Another factor to be considered in this discussion is the concept 
of "expected' family contribution." Clearly, a considerable portion 
of the higher net cost of middle-income students results from par- 
ental unwillingness to contribute as much as [eder^ and "state needs 
analyses* determine that they should.2^» This is an important publi(i 
policy issue: Should the public compensate fpr the unwillingness of 
fanxilies to assume the responsibility for educating their offspring? 
On the other hand, should students be penalized for parental parsi- 
mony? 

^ A Need for Additional Public Policy—The present ongoing debate 
tends' to pit lower-income persons against middle-income persons be- 
cause the presumption ;^s^ that. m6ney for one group will be taken 



29 For a discussion of/this issue, see Larry L. Leslie and Gary P. Johnson, 

"Equity and the Middle Class," 1974, pp. 1S4-1S6. It has been argued that this 

apparent unwillingness is really inability,' resulting from the necessity to maintain 
an established standard of living. 
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from the other.8<5 The data indicate a decline in participation in high- 
er education of the middle-income group over the last decade, while 
the lower-income participation rate has increased slightly. The lower- 
income group has yet to achieve parity, even taking-into account the 
.middle-income group's declining participation rate^VThe question is 
whether the middle-income group Aiill- be subject to restrict/ve finan- 
cial aid policies^ unless or until ; the iq<\'ef:iricome group achieves 
parity. The concept of parity is leased on the assumption that there 
are no nonfinancial reasons that might prevent low-income groups 
from participating in higher education. However, if the low-income 
group's nonfinancial reasons arc compelling, that parity would be 
difficult to achieve regardless of the? amount of financial aid available 
to 'them.31 Additional funding aimed at assisting the middle-income, 
group is not only feasible but is practicable, and would reduce great- 
ly the present destructive pitting of class against class. ^ 

By way of background to this proposal for adduTonal fui^il^, 
attention is drawn first to some principles of taxation. Raising col- 
lege price^^especially tuition, results in reduced highqr education 
opportunip?^ for middle-income persons. If tuition is viewed as a 
user tax,82 it can 'be seen that the raising. of tuitions affects those of 
lesser means ' most ;sen;erely. .All income groups pay essentially the 
same tuition amounl,'so that the varying "tax" rates^re badly re- 
gressive. Tuuioh is -not evcn as progressive as the uniform sales tax 
—often used' an illustration of regressive taxation — because, re- 
gardless of income, individuals essentially must all pay the same 
tuition for approximately four yc.irs. Thus, the effective tax rate for 
tuition is much higher Xor lower-income aroups than for the higher- 
•'income groups. For example, an annual^l,000 tuition charge rep-' 
resents a 10 percent tax rate for a' SI 0,000 income family, and a 1 
percent rate for a SIOO.OOO income familv. 



30 Again, the limhations of the data in this report are/acknoMlfeged. Further 
disaggregation of income categories is needed. Indeed, from shredTof available 
evidence, it is suspected that most of the existing inequities by income occur in 
relatively narrow bands of the income distribution. For example, the very lowest 
income group (<;;S3.000 to < $5,000) has a better participaUon rate than other 
low-income groups.- Also, although some current definitions of the middle-income 
group range up to $30,000 annually, most, of the present difficultly of this group 
appear to be experienccji in the $i 0,000 to SI5,00t) income range, or perham/up 
to $20,000 annually. I . ^ ^^^.^^ 

ai As sunimarizciian Fife's Afjplyiug the Goals of Student Financial Aid < J975), ' 
chapter 3. ..^ 
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32 See Gary J. Johnson and Larry L. LesTfff "Increasing Public Tuition in High- 
er Education: An Alternative Approach to ihe Equity Issue." The Educational 
Administration Quarterly^ 1976. pp. 27-42. • 
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' Tuition affects middle-income persons most severely because, while 
low earners can avoid some of tKis user tax by qualifying for need- 
based student aid, middle-income families can escape much less of 
the tax or none at all Hi^er^earners cannot escape the tax either, 
but the amouni they pay represents a relatively small sum in rela- 
tion to faqiily earnings. The end result is that as higher education 
prices have risen, many middle-income students— unqualified foi; aid 
and having limited resources— have either opted^out of the higher 
education market or found ways to reduce fchcfr total costs; e.g., . 
attended lower-priced insiitutions. thereby reducing flieir college 
"choice."' 

. The obvious, simple solution to this apparent inequity; would be to 
improve on the progressive nature of the 'pre^bnt general tax struc- 
ture and, rather than continue to increase prices in higher educa- 
tion, to reduce or at least stu!)ilize tuition prices while maintaining 
aid programs for low-income students. The political feasibility of 
this solution, however, is believed to be slight, partially because low 
tuitions aid the Wealthy, too. Further, not only is tax reform a most 
difficult -matter politically, but tuition reduction or stabilization 
could be accomplished only through suhstanlially higher appropria- 
'tions for institutional aid— believed to be a mpst unlikely occurrence 
at present. 

■ A more feasible approach would be to extend current eligibility 
for need-based student^ .aid .programs to middk^i>c6me students, as 
recently was accomplished' iq^ tlie case of Fedefaj Guaranteed Student 
Lo^ns. As additional funds are appropriatlsd for ?t\idcnt aid pro- 
grams, limited benefits should be made available to more students 
from the lower end of the middle-income distribution. Although all 
student aid programs should be broadened in this manner, the most 
politically viable vehicle for initial extension of eligibility is College 
Work Study (CWS). Working on^'s way through college is « time- 
tested and time-honored American tradition, and political support 
for extending CWS eligibility is considerable. 

Tax credits are another option for providing financial relief from 
accelerating higher education costs.^^ ^dx credit bills have now- 
passed th? Senate on several occasions; and, in 1976, for the first 
time for , either political par,ty. \the administration removed its op- 
position to a tax credit b^ill. If. the7mo!?t-recent tax credit mea.suffe 
were adapted to allow paynjent to tl^se withoiit tax liability, it 

. 33 For a detailed discussion of various ta?t allowanfe options, see Larry 1. 
Leslie, "Higher Education Tax Allowances: .An Analysis" The Journal of Higher 
Education, 1976. pp. 497-521. 
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could become a vehicle forVimproving higher education access for 
low- and middle-income students.^^ The recent and encouraging~gaiTrs— 
jgnatlie by low-infome, minority, and female " students Would thus be 
broadened Tlnd the middle-income^ grp^up .would be partially buffered 
from the effects of higher prices! ^ v % 

'*^^*Fma/ Comment — A responsible gpve^ment ;sho^^ be engaged 
constantly in ^the noting of palicy cxbject^^es >nd^ in the assessment 
9f outcome^s. Hij^r edllcation^finanJ^Jn!:;*poli^ exception. Yet, 

observers of recent higjier 'ediacaU9ii financing policies have noted 
that, Httle has been done in , eitheKregartj: it is true that 

some evaluation efForts^are 'a<^y\-;in -pro^fes^^^^ standards on 

whidi to judge the residis e^ist:, . In this, report, lar^^ reason,s 
of convention, the author afbiira,nly. established the standard of en- ; 
r611ment rate parity in access,' c;liQice, ami retention And completion. 
Given what is known aboitt ;var.yin|?: pp^^ aspiration rates 

and varying postseconduiry fplatctl v^^^ class, this standard 

is not fully defeiisiblc. Ocji^^r, ;hlorc ^ v^^^ should be de- 

veloped. If this were acconifpilislwdv It' wo\dd be pos:sible ^o 

ascertain ^jTiore precisely /\yh'atvpipbrfc ' poh hnve achieved their 
intended effects arid, a^^ it' result^ \rhen }HLblic subsidies'could be re^ 
directed to other, inoi^c! pressing sofcrariiepds. ? 



84 This assertion phased on margirrffranalysis. The prcsiiinptton is that' there 
presently arq nratiy j^otential slif^drits. ''at the margin" and that a modest re- 
duction in net prict' W6uld be 'sufficient .to stimulate their enrollment. ' fi^ 
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Appendix 



Table A-1. High School Graduates and First-Time Degree-Credit 
Enrollment- 1964-1975. (Resident and Extension OpetiinR FaH 
Enrollment in Thousands) ' ' 





Total 






High 




Year 


School 


" Year 


Graduates 


(Fain 


(1) 


(2) 


. (3) 


1963-64 


! 2»290 


. 1964 


1964 65 


2.665 


1965 


l965-§6 


2.652 


1966 


1966.^ 


• 2.(579 


1967 


'196769 


2.702 


1968 


1968-69 


^ i829 


1969 


1969 70 


2.896 


1970 


J970.71 


2.945 


1971 


1971-72 


5.006 . 


1972. 


1972-75 


3.057 


1975 


1973-74 


3.069 


1974 


1974 75 


5.159 


1975 



Total^ 
First*Tlme 
Degree-Credit 
Ei^ltment 

{4) 

1.225 ' 
_ 1.442 
1.578 
1.459 
1.650 
1.749 
1.780 
1.766 . 
1.740 
1.757 
1.854 
1.995** 



Percent (4) 
is of (2) 

(5) 

55i, , 

54.1' 

52.4 

55.7 

60.3 

61.8 

61.5 

60.0" 

57.9 

57.9 

'60.4 » 
65.5 



^Estimated for all years prior to 196g. 
••Eatiniatcd ^ 



e'n^rH'^«'.ii^l!:.'^.J"f;l;.-' toral^i^^ percentage in Colu 



Because 
Column 5 is 

■■*1?f-'HL «re. based on U.S. Ilepartment 

4bKon,W.T M?',-"'' J^^'T'^ Education Statist!", 

^plications. (I) Stahslics of PubUc Sc/ioo/j,. annually, Fall 1964 throueh 1974 

Vj^uht"': I' ^T"''n' ^""•."'""X S-^-rt-tV Sc/,oo/.r796.5.S^and (3) 
Enronmin^ H ?°' Grftin 9.12. and GraduaUs 1963 64 ^ ' 

Na ^onTccmVr" /""II ^.-S. Department of Health, Ed.ication, and' Welf3re, 
Na lonal Center for Education Statistics, publications: (1) Opeiiine (Fall) En- 
^S7^?9^ 'I Jd"cAw. annually, 1,964 through |fl68, 71?/ throueh 

- ,;„n. , u-u ^"^'^ Hcsidcnt and Extension Enrollment in Institu 

,7 tions of Higher Education, Fall 1966 (unpublished). 
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Table College Costs Since 1971 

- — f=- — :.. ' 




XypC of lOSjl^tUtiOD 

, Public inilitut^ons^ 

\ Tuition and fcc^.- 
Roonr*^ahd J>oanl 
^ Other expenses 

4-year 

Tuition and feet 
^ Room and board. 
. Other cJ^penact 

Private institutionn 

2- year 

Tuition .inii fees 
" ' ' ;Roo^i and board 
^ Other expenies . 

- A Tuitign and fees 
* Room and board 
Other expenses 

Proprietary institutions 
Tuition and fees 
Room and board 
Other expenses 



Rcsidci^C StiiiiMli 
1970-71 1971.72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 



■ • 






\ $2,024 


$2,153 


$2,411 , 


$2,454 




v; ■ • . 




25i 


287 


>301 V 


, 387 


• 




• 


1.032 


1.086 


IMS 


1.222 


• 


• 


• 


741 


780 


897 


845 


11.783 


11.875. 


$1,985 


$2,242 


$21400 


$2,679 


$2,790 


395 


439 


465 


498 


541 


578 


621 


847 


890 


945 


* i .042 


I.U6 


1.272 


.1.304 


541 


546 


575 


;702 


c ,743 


829 


' 865 



$2.380v,-42,484 


$2,540 


$3,194 


$3,617 


1.144 


1.192 




= 1389 


1378 


849 


877 


910 


1.159 * 


1.303 


387 


41^ 


^ 420 


646 


736 


$2,974 


$3,171 


^.280 


$3,693 


$4,039 


1:517 


16^2 
1^)07 


• 1.725 


1.942 


2.089 


952 


1,03^5 
520 


1.159 


1.207 


505 


512 


592 ' 


752 


• 


• 


• 




$3,817 


• 


♦ 


• 




U651 


• 






• 


1.387 






• 




779 



$8,690 

1.652 
•1.239;;^ 

$4,391' 

2;240 
1.3(if5! 
849- 

$3.82^ 

1.627. 

\m 

- «32 • 



$3,907 
1.740 
1.331 
- 836. 

$1,568^ 
2.329 
1.371 
968"^ 

$1,238 
1.808 

:J>I80 
>950 



•Insufficient data 

Source: Based on^daUirom Student Expenses at' Post secondary. Institutions, College 
Scholarship Service. Annual. 
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Public institutioni 

2-ycar 
Tuition and feet 
Room auid board 
Other expenses/. 

.4-year 

Tuition and fees 
Room and board 
. Other expenses 

Private institutions 

2>ear 
Tuition and fees 
Room and board 
Other expenses 

4- year 
Tuition and fees 
Room and board 
Other expenses 

Proprieury institutions 
Tuition and fees 

. Room and board 
Other expenses 



lf7».71 ir71 72 lf7M3 197M4 1*74-75 WS-T^ 1976-77 







11,655 




$1,922 


12,058 


12,223 


lOO 


. io5 


200 


251 


287 


sol 


387 


KAA 




615 


681 


778, 


791 


8IS 


718 


775 


820 ' 






9DO 


1,025^ 




|1 ,659 


11,760 


11,775 


12,085 


l?,266 


12,448 


395 


439 


465 


498 


541 


■ 578. 


621 


458 


494 


545 


625 


.164 


716 


793 


678 


726 


750 


652 


890 


972 


1,034 


11334 


11,993" 


12,090 




13^87 


13,4^1 


•13,595 


1,144^ 


M92 , 


I^IO 


I.9E89 


1,578 


1,652 


1,740 


341 


382 


395 


647 


917 


850 


• 902 


, 549 


419 . 


485 


547 


792 


919 


' 953 


$2382 


12^99 


12,745 


13,162 


13.683 


|S,950 


14.141 


I»5I7 


1,652 


1,725 


1,942 


2,080 


. 2.240 


?.329 


398 


469 


525 


721 


796 


778 


• 840 


467 


478 • 


495 


499 


807 


932 


972 


• 


• 


* 


• 


13,414 


13.382 


13.726 


• 


• 


* 


• • 


1.651 


.;i.627 


J, 808 


' m 




* 


* 


946 


863 


899 


m 


* • 


* 


m 


817 


892 


1.019 












. a 





AS 
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: , > Mt Mmki hmit ■Ckrp {l9Mpollm} ^cr FdTim VnkrpUuiilt RAiit dtpa-Crdil 
Mtni in Miiitms of Higher Eiimiion, ij \nAiml Tyfe ^iConirol ISM Iq W7(5-77. fCliygw m 



Total Tuiiipn. Board, and RooiQ ^ V Tuition and Itlilred Fees f 



'te , 'Annual Othef . Annual^ Otiier . 

, . and 'i ' Pertent U0I. Four. Two- PertenI Un|. Four- f Two-, 

^ Conth)! ' All Cliange versl|y - Year Year All Change versity Year Year 

H I,, ■■■ ■ , — .1. 1 — ; ■ I > — " 

Public m *$l.05] 5 403; 5 )94 

Nonpublic' M\ ■)■■' imjm 2,411 , I.Rfl3 ^ . m" \k 1,165 



196J;66> 

Public . ; , 1595^ 1.3 1.7.92 1,462, M./', 418' 3.7 '530 389 177 

^ . Nonpublic' :f / ^ 3.253- 2.9 J m 3.078:. 2,i ^ ■ 1.872 3,8 ^' 2,250 MJ62 1,246 

1566-6? ' . . ' ' ^* ' ♦ ^ ■ ' ' . , * 

■ Public ; ; 1,615' 1.3 ^1.8-12' IM 1117 ^ 3,? 566 A^V 190 
Nonpublic * „ '[ ^ , 3,342 i7 3,864 ' 1158 . 2.641 1,W0 8,6 2.29l 1,828. 1,329 

I967# ' S . . , , - 

Public, ' > ■ ^1,61? *0.2 1,825 ;• 1517 ■ 1.200 ■ 431 45' .557, 408 ,218 

■ Nonpublic V :^ 3,356 0.4 3,873 ,|?04 '2.683 1,974' 1,8 2.335' ■ 1,884 1,359 



Public ' : ' 1.624 > 0.3 1,808 1.544 1,283 429, 45" ' S48 , 408. 247 

Nonpublic , ' , -ff ^ 3,372 0,5 3,883 ,J,24'/ 2,725 , 2,009,1.8 2,379' 1,939, 1,389 

J%9.70', ' , , ' ' : \ ' . ' 

Public \ ; ' 1,652 I J , ,1,868 1^60 ,,: 1,305 . 444 ' 3.5 ^ ' 586 421- 245 

^Jon/)ubli^ < ■ • 3,473 51 4,004 > W ^ 2,)34 ^103' ' 4.7 ' [M .0 1,418 

Public 1, / 1,680 ).7 m 1,327 /• 459 5.4 624 , ; 454 ' M 

Nonpublic . * 3.^,73. ^ ' 4,125 ' 3,889 2,743 2;197 ' 43 - ?ii83 ' i091 1,441 



1971.7? ; 



1,108 1.1 1,988 1^90 1J)I ,173 il 662 446 242 

Nonpubfic '^3,612 2.8, 4,248 3,458 2,151 ' 2,291 (3 2.685 2,166 |415 

.l^uWic ; W,101 44 \fy » 1.62t 1,365 , 484 2,3 618 414 258 

•Nonpublic ^ jm -1,9 4,186 3,412 2,120 ' 2,261 -1,3 2.660 2.148 1,468 

<197S.74»^ \ ' ' , - 

PuWic,; % 1,692 45 1,878 1,656^ 1,379 494 2.1 634 50J , 213 

Nonpublic ^ , 3,536 -l.Ov. 4,125' 3,365 , 2.689 ' 2,231-1,3' 2.635 2.129 1,460 

1974.75' '■' ' ^ ' , (i ' " " 

f 1,708 0,9 1,903 1,682 1.420 ' 503 1,8 653 ^15 ' 285 

^i^P^ 3^92 U 4.193 3,419 . 2.724 2.290 '2.6 2* 2.188 1,496 
1975-76^'' 



P# 51.735 1.6 $1,933 $1,711 $1,460 S 509 1.2 J 658 $ 5a $ 287 

Nwlc ^ ,^ 3.6,52 1,7 4,266 " ' 3.482 2.768 2,333 1.9 2.744 2.229 1.576 

1976.77 . ■ 

PuIjI'c 1,169 2.0 1,963 1,739 1,501 , 537 5,5 685 5.54 349 

Nonpublic ^, ^ 3,676 0,7 4,339^ 3,54] 2.818 2,283 -2,1 >.684 li;i84 1^68 

ehange, l964'65lo"l!(7§.77 ' " . ■ ^ • « 

PuIj^ • . . ' 194 '12.3 . 134 38,3 

' l^onpublic ' ' % ' 515 16,3 •• m 26.6 

— — -r-- ^ ' — ■ 



'Rcprjnts ^hikr^es weighted by numbers of full-time dej^ec-crcdit .sliidcnts for 1964 C:): weighted by fidl limc' resident studciitj 
lor l!l66-67; by lull-time undergraduate degree-credit students for l!)fiS-f)9; bv totnl full-iiiiic students for 1971-72; and by full-time 
equivalent resident degree-credit students for I9/3-7I, Publictv conlrojled 2.\ear iiistitutiijift which reported a zero tuition charge 
arc included in tuition calculaiio^i jnstiliitions which did not offer lioard or room areiiot included in calculations of average 

■ board or room charges. Charges shown in Table 3 in current dollars were c()n\erted to 1974-75 constant dollars by application of 
(he Consumer Price Index. ■, . \ 

Mnlerpolaled." ' ■ , ■ * . 

•Estimated. ' , / 

.Sources',. U.S. Dcpartnient of Health, Education, and Welfare, Natioilal Center (or Education Statistics publications: (1) H'dtrth' 
caiim hk Mm Ckrp, 1964-65, 1966.67, 19fi8-69, 1971-72, and 1973.74; (2) Ofjem^ Ml EnwUmnl in IMer hmim, 

, 1964, 1966, 1968, 1971, ind 1973. Also. Mcnl Exfiema at Poalmniim hnlihiim, CSS, annual, 

■ ' /'/ ■ 

•I, ■ i 



■1 ' '^^^ 



fjpirt M fmenlm oj Enkmi Freihmn jron Each Fmilj hmtmnkJHUoWl 



100 



90 



70 



60 



50 



10 



30 



20 



10 



11.4 



25.4 



24.0 



1).4 



34.0 



26.2 



26.0 



13.8 



28.7 



23.2 



13.5 




,29.8 



12.2 



27.8 



23.5 



16.7 



27.0 



24.0 



14.9 



26.0 



32.0 



26.7 



1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 



32.0 



25,0 



26.8 



16.2 



nil*. 



i 197.V 



Q3 



Q2 



01 

Low Income 
Quartlie 



*4 



ERIC 



n 



Table Means, Standard Deviations and Correlation Coefficients ; 
for All Variables 



X4 



Z5 
X6 

X7 



X9 



X12 



Z13 

Z15 
X16 
X17 



Male 
Female t 
WhileZ 
Non-White2 



Mean 

S7.56 
42.-14 
89.07 
10.93 



SliLDev. 

1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.85 



-1.00 
0.52 
-0.52 



-EnroUmeol 
X2 X3 



-0.52 
OJ^ 



-1.00 



•Low 
Middle 
.High 



1*2.04 
36.67 
52.46 



1.90 
3.08 
2.84 



0.77 
0.95 

o:9o 



-0.77 
-0.93 
-0.90 



0.26 -0.26 
0.46 -0.46 
0.46 -0.46 



Aid^Siudent* 
Coii/SiudentS 



496-22 
1,781.78 



295.54 
280.52 



-0.98 
-0.98 



0.98 

0.98 



-0.58 
-0.43 



0.43 



Total 
While 
Non- While 



10,666.44 
11,077.00 
6,843.56 



1 ,937.37 
2,040.92 
1,168.04 



-0.99 
-0.99 
-0.97 



0.99 
0.99 
^.97 



-4.49 0.49 
-0.48 0.^8 
-0.45 0.45 



lolal 

While 

Non-While 

Male 

Female 



5.14 
4.63 
9.03 
4.47 
6.23 



1.55 
1.46 
2.29 
1.58 
1.41 



-0.78 
-0.75 
-0.81 
-0.74 
-0.78 



0.78 
0.75 
O.Hl 
0.74 
0.78 



-0.42 0.42 

-0.40 0.40 

-0.48 0.48 ' 

-6.39 0.39 

-0.43 . 0.43 



t Portion of lolal enrollmciiis. 
2 Porlion of freshman enrollmenis. 



*' A uiiiuii ut iicsiiiuitii cnruiiniciiis. 
, 3 Parlicipation rales for I'rimary Families wAh depcndenl members 
18 lo 24»^.years old enrolled full lime .in tollvge. 

4 Aid per sludent in dollars. 

5 Cosi per stud'enl in dollars. 

* 6 Median family income in dollars by rate. 
7 Unemployment rale by race and sex. 



Table A^. 



- Incomes- 



- Incomes - 



UDcmployncnt Rate? - 



^7 ^9 XIO XU X|2 Xi3 X|4 XI5 XI6 Xl7 



0.89 ' ~ 
0.93 -0.«)8 



i 



-0.69 


-0.90 


-o.8r> 














-0.71 


-0.90 


-0.86 


0.98 


. / 










-0.67 


-0.88 


-0.85 


0.98 


t».98 










-fl.67 


-0.88 


-0.85 


0.98 


0.99. 










-0.61 


-4).85 


0.78 


0.97 


0.98 


» 0.99 


0.99 






-0.59 


-4J.67 


-4).56 


0.84 


0.85 


0.82 


0.8^ 


0.85 




-0.56 


•4i.65 




0,82 


0.81 


q.80 


o.»o 


0.85 


1.00 




-0.72 


-0,62 


0.87 


0.84 


0.84 


■ 0.85 


0.85 


0.99 


■4).$5 


-0.04 




0.81 


0.80 


0.8O 


0.7,9 


085 


!.00 


-0.4(J 




-0.57 


0.84 


0.82 


0.82*' 


0.81 


0.84 


i.OD 



0.99. 
1.00 
1.00 



0.9m 
1.00 



1.00 



"^^"^ ft/ 

Table Multiple Regression Analysis for f^asures of EnrollmeM 
Rate^Changes, by Income: 1967'J975 . 



Variable 



Low Income 
Aid per full-time student (3) 
Cost per student ($) 
^Total unemployment {%) 

Middle Income ^ ^ 
Aid per full-time student ($) 
Cost per student (S) 
Total uncmplo)'ment (%) 

High Income 
Aid per full-time sttident ($) 
Cost per student (S) 
Total unemployraent (%) 



.0018 
,0066 
.8025 

.OQ49 
.0074 
3390 

. .0046 
^.0081 
.9096 



Tablets, Und^ graduate College Enrollment Shar, 
Family Members 18 to 24 Y^ars Old/ by Institut^ 
Sector, and by Income: October 1974 (percentage) 



Less than 
$10,000 



Family Income 



. ^ Se<;tor < 
•^2?^rivate 

<f ; 4' Aff V ^- 



' TWcMfear 
^'our-Yeat - 
%AI1... ' 



82.2 • 
17.8 
1 00.0' 

34.5 
65.5 
lOO.O 



29.1*^ 

27.4 ' " 

34.9- 
23.7 

26.7- 



$10-15,000 

79j6 24.2, 
^^4 21.2 ' 
10(^0 23.5 

28.6 25,6 
71.4 ^22.9 
U^).0 23,7 



Njcfte: Cplilfnni^ and rowl©ay not add to 100.0 pcrccn 




100.0 



26.4 99.9 
73.6 99.9 

mo.o \oo.i 



to ttfiinding. 



•^Coliimu pc^cfitaRcs— Read: 82.2 percent of students nho \,vrc" dependent mem- 
bers of pririiary families e.-aiiinR less than SlOiOOO were t ri rolled in public in- 



' strtutiftns. , ; ^ 
KoA pcrectitagfes-R^: 29.1 pcnjSftt of all pir 



. dependent rpcml)crs 'of pSmarv f^nilics earn 
:V. Sourccjp.. Curtllft^ Populati^u RefwTts, Scht>nl 
u' ». , N!. ^ChatAcihpsUds of Siwrfrn/^ (Washincton: r,S, 
■ ' t-i:^ r>v^..i.\ Cn.-:^.. Dion v«^vii>nH#»r l<n'»« 



of |He Census). Scries P-2P, Nt)vehibcr 1975; p^ OJ 




rucion enrollments "were 
an $10:MO. ' 
^.%oc.inl and Eron.oitii^ 
t- pf' Commerce, Biireaii' 



Table A-?. Percentage of Office of Education Aid Disiribitiion ($) to 
Types of Institutions— 1972-1973 



Type of ' 






Institution 


SEOG 


cws 


Public four-year 


50.1 


53.3 


Public Two-year 


13.0 


17^9 


Private I^our-year 


34.9 


26.3 


Private Two-year 


.,2.0 


2.5 


Total* 


1 00.0 


100.0 



Type of Aid (Percent) 
NDSL 




Overall 
BEOG Enrollments 

54.3 
•20.1 
24.1 
I. .5 
lOO.O 



•Totals raay not add to 100 due to rounding. 

Source: Stanford Research Institute. Student Aid: Descriptions and Options, p. '53. 



Table AS. First-Time, Full-Time Enrollments Compared to First- 
Timc.State Aid .Recipients Who IVciy; Enrolled lufll-Timc, by Sector 
(Public or Private) (percentages) 









State Aid Program 






V 1 






NJ. 












N.Y. 




(Scholar. 












(SU) 


(TAG) ship) 


Calif. 


Pa. 


III. 


Avprage* 


Aid ^Recipients 


6-1.5 


2.5 


.56.9 


58.3 


59,1 


55.2 


56.4 


Public 
















First-Time. 
















Full-Time 






^71.9 










Enrollment - Norms 




7.9 


88.6 


58.1 


74.5 


73.6' 


Aid Recipients 


35.5 


97.5 


43.1 


41.7 


40.9 


44.8 


^3.6 


Private 














First-Time. 














Full-Time 
















.. Enrollment I^orms 


35.2 


28.1 


28.1 


'll.$ 


41.9 


25.5 


26.4 



•Weighted by number siiultrms in ciich statf. 
Jfiource: The College Student GTunt Stud\, Larry 1.. Leslie and Jonathan 1). Fife. 
T r.Center for the Studv of Higher Education. The Pennsvhania State I'nlvcrsitv. 
1974. , 



Table A-9\ First'Time, ^Full-Time Enrollments Compared to First- 
Time State Aid Recipients Who ]Vcre Enjolle'ci Ftdl-Ti^f^(^» * 
Institutional Level (percentages) ^ \ * " 



State Aid Programs 

Aid Rccipicius 
Univcrsiiy 

Firsi-Timc, FuU- 

Time Enrollment Norms 

Aid Recipients 

4 or r>-Year 

First-Time. Full- ^ 
Time Enrollment Norms 

Aid Recipients 
2-Year 

First-Time, Full- 

Time Enrollment Norms 

Aid Recipients 
Other 

Firsf-Time, Full- 

Time Enrollment Norms 



N.Y. 

(SIA) 

21.4 



ir>.8 

"SO.8 

42.2 
44^.4 

42.2 
?t.4 



(TAG) 

39.7 



17.9 

41.9 
7.3 

40.3 
0.0 



(Scholar- 
sbip) Calif. 



34.1 
17.9 

r>r>.() 

41.9 
8.0 

40.3 
2.2 



76.6 

12.3 
23.3 

■ a ■■ 

19.4 
.1 

68.3 
0.1 



Pa. 

40.9 

'29.3 

49.4 

21,3 
7.0 



ni. 

85.4 

26.6 
85.4 

26.3 
14.6 

47.2 
0.0 



Set' note below. 



Note: Percentages may not equal 100.0 ficrccnt due to rounding. 

Source: The Colltge Stiideni Grant Study, Larry L. L'pslie and Jonathan D. Fife. 
Center for the Study of Higher Fdiicatioii. The Peniis\lvania State Universitv. 



1974. 



Table A-IO, Average Total Cdllege Costs by Sex, Parental Income, 
jotnd College Type 

^ ^ 



Parental 
Income 

Less than $8,000 
$8,000 -SJ 9,999 
$20,000 or more 



Two- Year Colleges 
Men Women 



Fonr^Year Colleges 
Men Women 



2,145 
L951 
2.220 



1.852 
1.851 
2,159 



2,801 
2.931 
3,496 



2^58 
2,840 
3^04 



— —ZD T- ■ — 

Source: The American Fresfiitian: ^'alional Norms for Fall 1975, ACE. 



A-12 



Table Proportion of High ^hool Graduates Erirojied in College 
in October of the Year. of Graduation: 1962^75 (percentages) . 

'-^-1- ^ \ ■ • .. 



Year. of 
Gradiifltioo^ 




Graduates . 






AIIA 
Gk^duattts 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black and 
Other Races 


1962^ 


49 ^ 


55 


43 


\A 


34 


1963 


^"-^ 


57 • 


JJ9 


46 


38 


1964 


48 


41 


49 


' - 39 


1965 
1^7 


51 

' 50^ 
52 


57 ^- 
59 \ 

58 ^ 


45 
47 


52 
52 
53 


43 

32 
42 


)f968 


..56 


63 


49 


57 


46 


1969 


5'4 ■ 


60 


47 ' 


55 




^ 71970 


52 


.55 


49^ 


52 


48 


1971 


53 


58 


/ .50 " 


!i4 


47 


Il972 




53 


46 


49 


48 


1973 


47 


50 


43 


48;- 


35 


► 1974 


48 


49* 


46 


■' ,.;47 


51 


1975 


51 


'53 


• 49 


'51- V. 


46 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Scries. Emptoymtnt of High Schoot^Graduates 
and Drof7outs, Annual. 




^ - - I - I - ^ . - 



1 



1 

All Races, • - , 

• A(' public instimtioiis " ■ ] 5,li9!l,000 6.211,000 



. At private ^injliliilioiis i,7liOOO » j,8l6,000 IWflO • \%m ' 1,922,000 • ^ 



'3.013,000 ' 3S)! 



:);63,000 ■ 6,191).0j)0 



Percent full-iiiiie 76?/n 



: 6.837,000 


6,221,000 


6,W5.000 


' l.!)7fi,000 • 


1,935,000 


• 1,922,000 


•1.853,000 


' 4,677,000 


4,926,000 


' 3,460,000 , 


3,502,000 


3,901,000 


6,309,000 


6.ta,ooo 


0,345,000 




74.4% 


'(1-9% 


1,999,000 , 


12,090,000 


2,476,000 


8,313,000 ' 


8,179,000 


^,827.()00 


+2.851 


-1,6% 


' +7.9% 



^910.1975 

, Sample GrooF, 1970' 1971; 1972 i 1973 1974 1975 ^Change 

Black Siudciils • 



At public institutions 


422,000 


532,()0P . 


582,000 


537,00a 


659.000 




At private institiitiiins 


100,000 


,148,000 ' 


145,000 ^ 


147,000 


< 155,000^ 


• 


Men' ' ' 


253,000 


363,000 


384,000 


358.000 


422.000* 




Women 


269,000, 


317,000 


343,000 


326,000 


392,000, 




Total 


522,()0{)' 


680,000 


727,000 


684,000 


814,000 


944,000 422,000 


•12-nu)ntli change ■ ^' 




+30.3% 


+6.9% 




+19% 


+ 16% 80.8% 



'1^ . 1.650,000, „. , 

Total 7,413,000 8,087,000 ' 8,313,000 « 8,179,000 IWA^ ' 9,700,000 2,287,000' 

.12-nu)iit|;cli'ange ,-0.3% +9.1% +2.8% -1,6% ' +7.9% +9.9% +30.9% 

... ■ • 

Primary Families With One or More Members 18 to 24 Years Old Altctidiiig College Full time by Race and Spanish Origin: 

October 1974 (Percentages) * . , 

White, ' ' ' ' Black . Spanish Origiii 

■ '36.4 , ^22.1 • • . 22.4' 



Source; Cumnl Popnkim Reporti, UMl Enrollmcnl-Social and Emomk Ckmctemlks of Sludenlj (Washington: U.S, Dc- 
,?aftmcnto[ Commerce, Bureau o{ the Census), Series P-20. ' ' ' . 



Table' A'13, Multiple Regression Analysis for Measures of Enrollment 
Share Changes: by Race, 1967-1975 



« ■.. - R2 ' 

Variable • ^ / * (cumulative) 

While * \ ' 

Aid per fuU-iime student (S) „ .023 ,337 

Cost per student ($)u • .025 .^5 .775 t 

While income \%) - .001 ' .788 

-While unemployment (%). .|8r .795 

Nonwhites ^ 



Aid per \\x\\'i\^'S\\\^^vi\ (S) .025 .336 

Cost per studenf ($) » .025 ^ | J75 

Nonwhite income ($) ^ , .515 '\ .780 

Nonwh^te uneraplo^-ment (%) . _ .264 ^ .795 



Table A^14. Proportion of First-Generation College, Frcsjkmen, by 
Race, in Public and Private Four-Year Colleges and Universities 





. Private 


Public 


Total 


Toul 


43.0 


56.9 


51.8 


Race ' i r 
Nonblacks 
Blacks ^ 
(N) 


40.1 
7l.8» 

• * (329.719) 


55.0 
80,8 
(575.813) 


49.6 
J7.l« 

(9rt5.532) 



V •To read: 7L8 percent^ ofyill blacks in private roui-\ear institutions were first- 
generation 

Source: Engin h HoWVisli/ni. "Higher Ediitatioii and S^K:iaLMobilit\: A Promisi: 
Still Kept. . 



7L8 pctccnl.ofyal 
students. / f 

^n f. HolAsli/ni. 
1976. / / « 



A-15 



^1 




> mit i-n. Mqc Emhtntitk Wltmhm 

■0) , ' . 



'If' 

: M 

: Ocioiem tomober Wi ' 



A' 







' f,' ' 






Percent of first'! 


1_ 

'\ 

fearituilents 


1 






(in iKoiisaDds) 






.in 1971 


• 

♦ 




Mman Sophomore Juolor 


'?Sai|iif ; 


Freshman 


SopnmoK 


Junior 


Senior 


Race and Sex 


m 




(WW);, 


(1971) 


(1912) 


(W7% 


(r974) 


» Total 




1* 1,176 


1.360; 


100.0 


. 80:6' , 


60.5 , ' ; 




Male 


' 1,331 i 


1,I!)2 85r 


811 ' 


100,0 


86,6, ' 


68.9 . 




Female * ' " ' 


, 1,10/. ■ 


813 625 


549 ' 


■ , IP 

-'•100.0.^ 
100,0 


■ . 'r3,'l 


56.5 , ' 




White 

' Male/ ■ , 


■ l,l!H' ' 


1.760 , 1,306 ■ 
1,0^1 ^, m 


'.^l',2!l 

, 732 v 


> 81,3- 
87.2 


60.3, 
610 


"5W • 
61.3, 


• Female 


fill 


719 S^l' 


' 506' 


100.0*' 


7(0 , 

V 


55.7 


.52.1 


Black 




178, H2 


. , 95 




, 76,7 • 


61.2 • 
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Male 
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OS' 75 


54 ' 


' 100.0 


' 83.3 






Female 


# 


,83 69 ' 

i 


• W 


100,0' 
1 


, ' 70,3 


• 58.5 . 


317 





I Students^ w to 34 )ear$ old. 

Note: This is an approximation of [elcntion rates based |0n aiiiilial data on total number, of persons in each college clas^. ' • ^ 

Soured: Cmmi Po|)iilfl/io[i /{f/iorlj, kkol lnio\kvir^m\ mi Kmrnm Ikmimm oj hdcniy Ociolm /J7f -^Washing- ' 
ton: U.S. Department of Cotniiitm; Bureau of the Census J975), Mm . ' ' ' /< 
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■'■ '' 0/ IW, four Ian i^tr £n(mng Co%< , 












jwDpic unHip 1 


ffir Inii Vf 
IDr km III 






Two-Ycafi Colleges; 










<17ft 


JU.O '\ 




Women ' 


m , 


• 41.2 


'(2.8 


Blacki 


'62.5 


29.4. 


30.6' 


. "Nonblackj. ^ ♦ 


66.2 




41,1 


All studcnl! , • J ) 


'66.0 'i • 

1 


38.4 

j. 


' .40,5 


foiir-Yeat Collegcj k UniversiticK ' 








; Men , ■ ^ . ' 




45i 


60.7 


•Women . ; 


Ill 


48.6, 


55;6 


jiacks, 




42.1 


56.2 ^ 


Nonblacki, 


78.1 * 




'58.6 \ 


" Allsiudehlj ' , 


78.0 ' 


, ft 


^ '585 's 



Sotircc: tk Ametim Mmn: Miml Nornw /ot iW?, ACE. 
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Table A 17. Proportiori.qf Fi 
in Public and Private fottjl^ 




First Generation 
Freshmen 

Totafi^ 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

(N) ' 



dtioni College Freshrnaft, by Sex, 
. e^e^ and VniversUies 

rn' mm - ^ ■ . ■ •■ 



»rivg 



46.4 
39,1 

(329.719) 



Prtv«rfC. ^'^^ Public 



56.9 ' 
^ ' (573.813) 



Total' ^ V 

51.8 

49.9 
* .(9()r>/>32) 



5 were first -gcnerjKfOTl^ 



•Tp read: 57.6 percent of all nioii in. public institutions 
Students. *l i^ 

Source: Engin I. Holmstro'm. "Higher Edutation^nd Social Mobilitv: A^Promise 
Still Kept/' 1976. * ' . ' . 
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Table A-JS. Multiple Regression Analysis 


/or Measures 


oj Enrollment 


Share Changes: by Sex, 1967-1975 


' /' 


■ N 


Variable * . 


B 


R2 

(cumnlative) 


Male 


* 




Aid per full-time student ($) 


- .0032 


.969 


Cost per student (S^ 


- .0017 


.978 


Total median famijv income (S) 


* - .0003 


.980 


^ Malj^uneilnplovment (%^ 


.18^2 


.989 


' Female ^1 ^ 

Aid per full-time sttiArnt {%) 
• Cost per student ($) J 






.OCf!^ 


.969 


.0018 


.978 


Total median family income (S> 


.0003 


V .980 


FemaJe uv.mployment (%) 


.2249 


.989 



•;a-i8 
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